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These exercises . are intended to be used in 
connection with the Wellington College Accidence. 
The accidence of German, as of other languages 
must be learned by a simple though laborious 
effort of memory, but every sentence will serve 
to impress its rules upon the mind. For this 
reason the present Exercises are more specially 
concerned with the construction and connection 
of sentences. They are chiefly prose adaptations 
of ballads and fables whose constructions are 
simpler than those of ordinary German prose. Yet 
they have been chosen and translated, not without 
the hope that there may linger about them even 
in their present shape something of the charm 
which the original poems possess. And if the 
learner is interested in any story here of blue 
river, heroic knight or enchanted fLor^^t^ V^ \£l^ 
be pleased to know that tlieTe ax^ TXiass:^ xs^^^^ ^"^ 



VI 

the same kind, told far better in the language 
he is trying to learn than they can be told in 
English* 

Bonn. September 1871. 



* I take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
to my friend and colleague, H. W. Eve, Esq., late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, for valuable hints received 
while the Exercises were in manuscript. 



1. 

Declensums 1 — S, Minor Syntax Rules 1 — 4. 



1. The summer will come, and the winter will 
go, but the stream will flow for ever. 

2. I have seen the king and his soldiers. 

3. Soldiers are useless in days of peace. 

4. We heard the emperor's name and the name 
of Prince Bismarck. 

5. The monarch's sons visited the general. 

6. There will be many letters in his letter. 

7. We have stood on the edge of the river and 
seen the salmon in the stream. 

8. The moon has always been masculine in 
German. 

9. Two oxen will draw the plough. 

10. We are not accustomed to use spurs with 
oxen. 

11. We can not see the wood for trees. 

12. The oxen have no shoes on their hooves. 

13. He saw sparks and rays of fire. 

I. for ever, auf immet. 

3. Use the article with each noun. 

4. and the name. In order to avoid the repetition of the 
same word the Germans would say ''and that of Prince Bis- 
marck." ' tJuit ' will be represented by the article : unb ben 

beS $rin^n ^iSmatdE. 

5. visit, bcfu(^cn. 

6. there iviU, e§ toetben. letter (littera), $U(3^ftabe. letter 
(litterae), SBrtcf, m. 

8. masetdine, mftttnlt(^. in German, auf ©eutfdj. 

9. drawy 3tc|cn. plough, ^ftufi, m. 

10. be aceuatomed (solere) |)f[egett. use, btaud^en. $rau« 
^en means to use, and also to wish to use, i. e. to need. 

II. for, bor c. dat. 

13. of fire, use the article. 

liestot^B Oermanica. \ 



14. The muscles of the bear are extraordinarily 
strong. 

15. The king's ancestors are said to have b^en 
shepherds. 

16. The peasants have slain the lion. 



14. extraordinarily^ augetorbetttUd^. 
16. are said, foUcn. slay, crfdjlaficn. 



2. 

Declensions 4 — 5. M. 8, E. 5 — 7. 



1. The sun is feminine in German, the girl and 
the woman are neuter words. 

2. Do the studies of the professor occupy him? 

3. All traces of the castle are lost. 

4. In the kingdom of the animals the lioness is 
queen. 

5. The roses bloom in summer, do they bloom 
also in spring? 

6. Do ghosts wander in the night? 

7. The eyes and the ears are parts of the body. 

8. The gates of the city are open. 

9. Where are the laws of the Romans? 

10. Among some peoples salt is the token of 
friendship. 

11. The manners and customs of the people are 
unknown to us. 

12. The sun and the moon are sources of light. 

13. The forms of the words are irregular. 

14. The errors are irremediable, and the punish- 
ment is inevitable. 

15. These numbers are even. 

1. feminine, tt)CiHi(^. the girl, !Q|(ib(3^en. woman, SOSctb. 
neuter, fSd^Ii(^. 

2. oecupyy Bcfl^fifttficn. 

3. aU, aUc. castle, SBurg. ^ lost, bcrloren ficgangen. 

5. in spring J in summer, use the article. 

6. ghost, (Scfpcnft n. 

10. salt J use the article, token^ 3^(^^* amongst sotne 
peoples, untcr cintgen SB5l!cm. S5oK means people of a nation, 
Scute is the word for people of a town. 

11. unknown to us, unS tttiBefannt. 

12. source, Ouelle, f. light, use the article. 

13. irregular, unrCQClmfifetfi* 

14. irremediable, UHl^etlbat. inevitable, tmtienneiblid^. 

15. even, getabe. 
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3- 

THE DOUBLE PLURAL. 
Ace. § 16. M. S. R. 8—10. 

The third person plural should be always used 
in adressing any one except near relations. Write 
the word in all its cases with a capital letter. 



1. William is King of Prussia and Emperor of 
Germany, because the whole land consists of various 
states with various kings. 

2. In case the pieces of wood are three feet long 
I will purchase them. 

3. They fear the emperor as if they were his vassals. 

4. There are no signboards over the Banks, so 
far as I have observed. 

5. The shutters of the shops were closed whilst 
the procession was passing. 

6. The tapes were four feet and three inches long. 

7. Bring me two bouquets if you go into the 
gardens. 

8. We sat under the arches whilst she played a 
'song without words.' 

9. Words in a dictionary are not like the words 
of a poem. 

Obs. The plural in e is more indefinite than the plural 
in er. Sutler thus discriminates between Sanbe and fifinber. 
9flc Sanbc ftnb beincr ^^rc boff. Isaiah VI, 3. 

The whole earth is full of thy glory. 

^^aSDetoS toar ^5ntg U(er l^unbeti unb {teben unb gtoanaig 
fianbcr. JSsth.l,i. 

Ahawerus was king over one hundred and twenty provinces. 

1. Frussia^ ^teugen, n. various, t>erf4ieben. 

4. observe, bemerlen. so far asj fo toeit i^ ic. 

5. elosed, gef^Ioffen. procession, $ro€ef^n, f. pass, t)orbet« 
ge^cn. 

8. under, untet, c. dat. 

9. dictionary , very properly SB5rtetbud^ and not 



10. If he had not been a wanderer he would 
not have seen all lands and all states. 

11. The students at the universities wear blue 
ribbons on their hats. 

12. They wished to go there, because they would 
have seen you. 

13. I gave it them, because I thought that they 
would have given it you. 

11. at the univertitiMf auf belt UtltDerfltStett. 

12. to go there, bo^itt 3U ge^en. (See Accid. § 88). 
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4. 

PROPER NAMES. OBLIQUE NARRATION. 
Ace. §17. M.S.R. 11 — 13. 

All relative pronoims like snbordinativc conjunc- 
tions throw tiie verb to the end of the clause. 

A participle or infinitive jarecedes the auxiliary in 
a relative sentence. 



1. I nmintained that ideas were not rare with 
German writers. 

2. You affirmed that the French were a scientific 
people. 

3. It is believed that Barbarossa's subterranean 
castle has not yet been discovered. 

4. The Napoleons do not desire to see Barbarossa. 

5. He said that he had seen the meeting of Bis- 
marck and Napoleon. 

6. Gretchen's death forms the conclusion of the 
poem. 

7. Caesar informs us that all Gaul is divided 
into three parts. 

8. Read, said he, Frederick's life by Carlyle. 

9. Did he really know the land where the citrons 
bloom ? 

1. maintain^ bcl^au^tctt. idea, 3bcc, f. rarCy JeltCtt. writer, 

2. French, bic Sftattjofctt. acientijio, tt)iffcttf(]^aftli(^. people, 
!BoI!; n. (always of a nation). 

3. It is believed, man glauBt. subterranean, untcrirbtfd^, 
discovered, ctltbcrft. 

4. the Napoleons, bte 9la^oIeonS. Barbarossa, use the 
article to show the case. 

6. forms the conclusion of, fd^lic^t, c. ace. 

7. all Gaul, baS ganje ©allien, divide, icrtl^eilcn. 

8. Frederick, grtebrtd^. b^, t)on. 

9. know, fennen. The words fennen and loiffen arc very 
nearly represented by connaitre and savoir. A good rule for 
their use is this : Use fennen when an accusative is to follow, 
use loiffen when a subordinate sentence is to follow. 



10. The works of Hegel are imperfectly com- 
prehended in this country. 

11. An old Latin proverb declares that the man 
who dies for his country dies sweetly and becomingly. 

12. The French say it is impossible to find a 
stick which has not two ends. 

13. When the war came to an end, the Germans 
declared that the end for which they had, striven 
was peace. 

14. Voss's translation of Homer is excellent. 

15. The patience of Penelope is proverbial. 

16. He gave a wreath of roses to Lenore. 

10. works, Witxlt, eomprehendy tetftel^m. 

11. proverb J ©prtd^tDOti sweetly and beeommgly say : \Sfixi 
unb IDO^I. 

12. end, @^i^e. which, remember @tod is m. 3^^/ ^^• 

13. eome to an end, OotUbet {etn. for which they f aught, 
toonadjl fie ^ebien. 

14. translation, UcBcrfc^ttttg. of Homer, beS §omcr. 

15. patience, ®ebulb. proverbial, jum SpXX^tOOXt 

16. wreath of roses, Slofenltanj. 
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5. 

RELATIVE SENTENCES. 
M.S.K 1 — 10. 

1. I do not know what it may mean, that I am 
so sad: 

2. There is a fairy-tale of auld lang syne^ which 
does not leave my memory. 

3. The air is cool, and it grows dark, and I sec 
the Rhine, which is flowing gently: 

4. The summit of the mountain sparkles in the 
twilight of evening. 

5. There is a maiden who sits upon the summit, 
and who combs her golden hair: 

6. She combs her golden hair which glistens with 
jewels, and the comb which she uses is golden. 

7. She sings a song that echoes with a wonder- 
ful melody amongst the rocks of the Rhine. 

8. If a sailor in his little boat hears the song 
that she sings, he forgets the rocks that are before 
him, and looks only upwards. 

9. And then at last the waves engulf him and 
the boat in which he sits. 

10. It is the song of the Loreley that has 
done this. 

■ 

1. mean, bet)eutctt. may, jott. 

2. fairy-tale, WSfycH^Vd. of atdd lang syne, att§ aWctt 

3etten. to leave the memory, @tnem auS bem 6inn lommen. 

3. it grows dark, e§ bUttfcU. 

6. is golden, Don ®0lb. Adjectives in en, em denoting 
the substance of which a thing is made are used only as 
epithets. 

8. Remember that if the principle sentence does not come 
first the nominative takes a special position. Rule 19. 

9. at last, jule^t, or better aitt ^be. engtdf, bcrf^littfiCtt. 
in which, tDOtht. Adverbs and prepositions are often com- 
pounded, e. g. tnarum, tnofftr, bajw, bomit, baritt etc. 

10. Loreley, bie Sorelc^. 



6- 

THE PAKTICIPLE. 
Adjectives f 18—24. M. S, R. 18 — 20. 

An English participle may sometimes be trans- 
lated by 

(a) an infinitive, 

^b) a subjunctive, with ba^, 

c) an adverbial sentence, 

[d) an adjectival sentence, i. e. a relative sentence, 

(e) a simple coordinate sentence. 



1. There is a dark lake lying high upon the fir- 
mountain, and a snow-white rose floating upon it. (c) 

2. A shepherd boy with a hazel-staff comes to 
the lake exclaiming : " The rose, the rose, I must have 
the rose, I must pluck the rose, (e) 

3. He draws it with his staff to the edge of rushes. 
He sees a white hand raising itself from the water, (d) 

4. He sees it drawing (b) the white rose deep 
under into the dark water, and he hears a voice 
saying: (d) 

5. "Come, dear boy, with me, and I will shew 
thee wonderful things. The rose that thou lovest is 

. rooted in the ground below. Without coming to me 
thou canst not find it." (a) 

6. The boy is terrified, and rushes away from 
the lake, though thinking still of the beautiful rose, (c) 

1. lake, ^ti, masc. (bte @ee means the sea), there is a 
dark lake lying, say : e§ licgt. and a snow-white rose Jhating 
upon ity say : whereon (loorauf) Jloats etc. 

2. shepherd boy, §trlcnfnabc. hazel-staf, §afcl|!ab. 

3. ^0, an, c. ace. edge of rushes, SBinfcnrailb. raise itself, 

ft(^ l^eben. 

4. under, §inuntcr. 

5. to be rooted, tOUtjeln. in the ground below, im ^0« 

ben unten. 

6. thinking etc., inbcm et ^0^ VS^^ au\i\t\^'bx«.'^^'^«5^- 
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7. Instead of retorning (a) to his home in the 
valley he wanders amid the pines of the mountain. 

8. Only the dark pines know where he is. There 
is weeping in the little village where once he lived. 



7. wander amid, irrcn Utttcr. 

8. The^-e is weeping. This is no participle but the verbal 
noun; turn: c§ tt)irb QetDCint. 
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7- 

THE PAKTICIPLE. 
Adjectives § 18 — 14. M, S. K 18—20. 



1. The old king thinking he should die, summoned 
a faithful servant, (c) 

2. "John," he said, "feeling (c) my end approch- 
ing (b) I am anxious about my only son. 

3. " Being still young he will need advice, promise 
me to be his fosterfather and I shall close my eyes 
in peace." 

4. The faithful servant answered weeping: "I 
will not leave him, I will serve him faithfully if it cost 
me my life." 

5. "Then show him," said the king, "all my trea- 
sures and chambei*s and halls, omitting the last cham- 
ber in the long corridor, (e) 

6. " In this chamber stands a beauteous statue of 
the princess of the golden house. 

7. "Upon seeing it, he will fall in love with her, 
and will come in to great danger for her sake, you 
must protect him from this." (c) 

Most of the participles in this exercise must be turned 
into adverbial clauses. The only difficultly is in chosing the 
right conjunction. The conjunctions are explained in Ex. 29. 
At present they will be given. 

1. thinking, ba er glauBte. faithful, treu. 

2. John, Sol^anneS. feeling, ba td^ ftil^Ic. to be anxious, 

<5orge l^aBen. about, um. only, einjig. 

3. Being, ba er — ift. stUl, no^. need, Brau(3^cn. (See 1, 
10 note), advice, iftatl^. fosterfather, ^flegetJater. close, jumad^Ctt. 

4. weeping, mtt XfyclSintn, leave, tjerlafjctt. me, dat. , even 

if, ttjenn e§ mir aud^. 

5. corridor, ^attg. 

6. statue, SBilb. of the Princess, bcr ^tinjcffitt I t)Om fiol* 

bcncn §aufe. 

7. Upon seeing, remember Rule 19. to fail in love with, 

in 6inc toerlieBt toerben. for her sake, i^retwillcn. protect., 
fti^ti^cn. from this, bat)or. 
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8. The faithful servant wept, pressing his masters 
hand, and promising not to leave his son. (c) 

9. Then the king laying his head upon his 
pillow died. 

10. There ai*e not three old servants who would 
have acted as did the faithful Johannes. 



8. pressing say whilst (inbem) ^te to his master the Jiand 
pressed, press, brUtfett. 

9. Turn the participle here into a simple sentence. pilloWy 
ilo^ffiffen. 

10. act, l^onbeln. as did, say simply: as, tote. 
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8. 

Adjectives, Adverbs §84—87, M, 8. R. 5. R. 19, 

If an adverb, an adverbial phrase or an adver- 
bial clause comes before the verb of the principal sen- 
tence — the nominative immediately follows the verb. 



1. From his father's castle the young Siegfried 
came down, for he could not rest in idleness. 

2. Since other knights wandered from home, he 
also wished to go into the world. 

3. Many knights he saw, with strong shield and 
broad sword. 

4. A stick was all that he carried, and this was 
pain and grief to him. 

5. In the dark wood he came to the house of 
a smith. 

6. Iron and steel he saw there; merrily flamed 
the fire. 

7. "Master," he said, "dearest master mine, let 
me be thy trusty companion, and teach me how one 
makes good swords. 

S. Proudly Siegfried swings the hammer; into 
the ground sinks the anvil. 

9. So well he smote that the wood echoed, and 
the iron sprang into pieces. 

1. come down, l^Ctttttter^cigcn. for, bcnn. in idleness, in 

Saul^eit. 

2, aincey bo. kntghty Skitter. wandei\ ]^ittQU§tt)Qnbctn. 
intOy in c. ace. 

4. carry, ttagen. pain and grief, XxaXitX unb ^d^metg. 

6. merrily, lufttg. 

7. dearest master mine, lieBftct ^eiftet metlt. companion, 
lie. trusty, trcu. Nominative after |etn. 

8. anvUy ^mbog; m. (pi. — e). 

9. echo, tt){ebft]^en. sp^^ng into pieces^ V^t?XV^,^t^(>T^'i%^. 
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10. From the last iron bar he has made a broad 
and noble sword. 

11. "Now I have wrought a good sword and am 
like other knights. 

12. Henceforth I will slay, like other heroes, 
giants and dragons in wood and field." 

10. /r(W/», au§. iron bar, difetljiaiigc, f. 

11. likey tote. 

12. slay, fd^logcn. in wood and field, itn SQBalb unb gclb. 
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9. 

DIMINUTIVES, PARTICIPLES. 

M.8.R. 18 — 20. 

Obs. The use of diminutives is much more fre- 
quent in German than in English. Diminutives are 
generally made by suffixing (3^en or km to the noun and 
by modifying its original vowel. These are always neuter. 

1. In the little town of Brette there lived a poor 
blind man who could no longer earn his bit of bread. 

2. His faithful little dog was a great assistance 
to him ; he carried from house to house a little basket 
in his little mouth. 

3. In the basket lay a note: "Pray give to the 
blind man"; and every one willingly gave something. 

4. This he carried faithfully homo to his poor 
master, and never touched a bit though he would often 
have gladly done so. 

The terminations ^en and lein can not be indifferently 
suffixed in all cases. In N. Germany ^en predominates, in S. 
Germany letn. This latter termination can not be joined to 
words that end in ^eiB, *etf, *cil and sctn. 

Diminutives in el generally denote contempt, e. g. ein 
Siebel, a vulgar song, bag ®eflnbel; the rabble. 

Diminutives in Ung denote youth or weakness or some- 
times contempt as: ber SUttgHng, bet SBfilittfi, bet IBi^Kttg. 
They are always fnaactdine. Klopstock calls the degenerate 
inhabitants of modem Rome, tRSmltnge. 

Diminutives in let and ret denote contempt as bte ^iinflelet, 
affectation in art^ bte ^ral^Ierct, boasting, bte ©d^tofirtnetci, fool- 
ish enthusiasm. They are always feminine. 

1. in the little town of Brette, im @tfibt(^ett SSrette. bit 
of bready 95t§^cn SBrobeS. earn, gettittnen. 

2. litde dog, iQUttblein. was of great assistance to him, 
say: helped him (dat.) much, little mouth, ^iinbletn. little 

basket^ ^5rl)Iein. 

3. a note, etn Qettel. pray, give, gteb bO(3^. willingly^ gem. 

4. this, ba§. home, tta^ $aufe. touch, rill^tett an c ace. 
though he would etc., oBglel(3§ et eS o\l I^^W-t \S^>xa xcS^^w.* 
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5. One Friday he came to a batcher's shop, be 
knew nothing of men's jests. 

6. The butcher was a savage and a strict man. 
"Dost thou want meat on a Fastday?" he said, "stop, 
thou shalt have it." 

7. Upon his block he cut off his little tail, and 
for mockery he laid it for him in his little basket. 

8. Abused and wounded, yet faithful, he carried 
the basket home, and laid himself at the threshold, 
and died. 

9. On account of this the whole town was sad 
and sorrowful, for every man and every Uttle child 
had loved the dog. 

10. And for a continual memorial a little dog 
without a tail was carved in stone over the town gate. 

11. And now, wherever an evil reward is given 
to great fidelity, people say : He is treated as was the 
little dog of Brette. 

5. one Friday, etttcS ^Xt\i(\%%. he, do not forget the gen- 
der of §ttttbleitt. know nothing of, ni^tS tniffen t)On. mm'8 
jestSy !Kcnfd^entoi^. 

6. savage, totlb. strict, eng. want, tDOttett. on a fast day, 

an bem ^affiag. stop, toatt nur. 

7. Upon Ms block, auf feittem S5Io(fe. cut off, abfd^netbcn 
(irreg.) separable, prefix goes to the end of the clause, to lay, 
^ineinlegen. for mockery, gum @<)otte. 

8. abused and wounded^ bef(^tnt|)ft unb tt>unb. home, nad^ 

^aufe. 

9. on account of this, batob. sad and sorrowful, betrUbt 

unb ttaurig. little child, ^inblctn. 

10. for a continual remembrance, gum etDtgen ^ngebenfen. 

11. He is treated etc., eS ge^t i^m totc bem §tinbUin t)on 
brette. 
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10. 

' SEPARABLE VERBS. THE PARTICIPLE. 

Accidence f 65, M, 8. R. 18—20. 

Most compoond German verbs are separable; 
that is, the verb may be separated from its prefix. 
Some few prefixes (see Acotd, f 61) are inseparable. 
The constmction with a separable verb varies thus: 

1. In a simple sentence with the present or im- 
perfect the affix goes to the end of the clause, e. g. 

Sic ging gcftcm fcl^r friil^ tnit il^rcr'Sd^loeftcr rntb 
ben ftmbcm il^rcS SSrubcrS au§. 

2. In a subordinate sentence, where the verb 
would naturally stand last, the affix is put immedia- 
tely before the verb, e. g. 

SDlan ttJunbcrt ftt^ barilber, bofe jtc fo friil^ mit ben 
JHnbem auSgel^t. 



1. They went into the dark wood out of the 
moonshine, and Childe Harald rode before his men. 

2. You may see them bearing many a victorious 
banner; you may hear them singing many a song of 
victory which echoes through the wood. 

3. What is that rustling and stirring in the thicket? 
What is that rocking in the tree? What is that fall- 
ing from the clouds, and rising from the foam of the 
stream? 

1. went, use jiel^ett ; gel^en generally means to go on foot, 
Childe Harald, bet ^elb ^aralb. 

2. you may see, turn : tnait flc^t ftc tragcn. song of vic- 
tory, 6iegeSlieb. echo, loieberl^aHe)^. 

3. WTiat is that rustling and stirring, toaS tauf^et Unb 
lauf^et. The participles in this paragraph and in parag. 4 
and 5 should he turned into present tenses, rock, fid^ totegen. 
*«, auf. fall from, ftdj fmfm auS. rise from, taw^m awS. 
foam, @^autn, m. 

JjOBter^B Cfermanica. ^ 
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4. Who are those throwing flowers around? Who 
are those singing so enchantingly ? Who are those 
dancing amongst the companies of the riders, and 
swinging themselves upon the horses? 

5. Who are those holding so gently and whisper- 
ing so softly, taking away the swords of the riders, 
and drawing the knights from their horses? 

6. It is the light band of the fairies ; no resistance 
avails. The knights are already lost. They are in 
Fairyland. 

7. Only he, the best the bravest, Childe Harald 
held back, locked from head to food in hard steel. 

8. All his warriors are vanished, their swoixis lie 
upon the ground, their steeds wander through the 
woods without riders. 

9. In deep sorrow the proud Childe Harald turned 
away riding through the dark wood. 

10. A spring murmurs fresh and dear from the 
rock, he leaps from his horse and unlacing his helm 
drinks the cool water. 

11. Scarcely has he quenched his thirst when 
he feels his arms and legs failing him^ he seats him- 
^If upon the rock and falls asleep. 

4. throw around^ l^CTtttniOtrfen. envhantinpty^ bcjautettb. 
dance amongst, tan^en untCT, o. dat. eompanj/, titt\f)t. swing 

oiteselfy ^^ auff^ingen. 

5. gently, fattft. whisper y fttiflern. sirfUy, leife. take cmay^ 

tDegnebmen. 

6. light, XtX^i. to be lost, bal^tttfctn. avail, ^clfcn. exi- 
stance, SBibctftanb. Fairyland, gfeettlanb. 

7. holdback, |utii(fbletbett. locked, ^fB^rtaHt. 

8. without riders, o^ne ^etten. 

9. deep, grog, sorrow, Stauet, f. 

10. unlacing say: and after he has unlaced his Tielm, tia^» 

bem er fetnen ^dm abgefd^nattt (at. 

11. Begin with 'scarcely* when, al§. he feds etc. turn: 
he feels ^t his arms and legs fail (Detfagett, c dait.) him. fall 

asleep, etnfd^Iummern. 
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12. He has slept upon that rock for many hun- 
dred years, resting his head upon his hreast; and his 
beard and hair are grey. 

13. When lightnings flash and thunders roar and 
storms are raging in the wood, dreaming he feels for 
his sword. 



12. resting Ma head, put this into the aco. absolute, baS 

^au))t auf bie SBntfl gefenlt. 

13. Jktih, ludfen. rage, etStQufeit. feel for^ greifett nad^. 
dreaming. The German participle is admissable here. See 
Rule 24. ~ 
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11. 

ON THE PASSIVE VOICE. 
Accidence § 62, 63, Minor Syntax R. 14: — 17. 

The passive voice with loerbcn is used: 
a) when an emphme is laid upon the agent, 
^b) when the agent is not expressed. 
But the passive voice is comparatively rare in 
German, it is avoided by the more frequent use of: 

1) the active voice, 

2) the indefinite pronoun man, 
3^ reflexive verbs, 
^4) lajfcn with the infinitive. 



1. The blue waves of the Ilissus are coloured (1) 
with the blood of the slain: the victorious hosts of 
the Spartans are approaching the gates of Athens. 

2. The cry is raised: (2) "We are all lost, no 
temple, no altar protects us.'* 

3. The temple of Pallas will henceforth be scorned 
(a) by the people, for safety is no longer granted by 
her divine image (1). 

4. Many a man of Athens terrified by the success 
of the Spartan withdraws from the crumbling parapets ; 
many a wife has already been sent (b) out of the 
dangerous city. 

1. to colour f farben. the slain, btc Srfd^Iagcnen. When 
an adjective or participle is used without a noun it takes a 
capital initial, hosts, use the singular, @^aar, f- to approach^ 
fi4 nal^ett; c. dat. 

2. we are lost, a continuing state, see Rule 16. 

3. divine image, gSttltiJ^cS ©ilb. grant, gctoftl^retl, say: 
benn il^r gSttli^eS %ilb getod^ri letne ^id^er^eit ntel^r. 

4. many a man, many a wife, manner !Dl(mn, ntatt^e ^tOU. 
stteeess, ^liXd, n. the Spartan, ber ^poxttx. crumbling parapet, 

ntUrber S^urtn. 
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5. But the king's hands are stretched (3) towards 
the heights of the gods. "Shall the people of the 
seed of Kekrops be lost for the weakness of Kodrus?" 

6. Then messengers are sent (4) to Delphi to 
ask how the danger may be averted (2). From the 
tripod is heard (2) the answer: 

7. " If town and country are again to be blessed 
with peace, the king must first be slain (a) by the foe- 
man's hand." 

8. They return, and stand before the king: "Mes- 
sengers," he said, " is it weal or woe that is brought 
(1) by you?" 

- 9. There is silence in the palace. The king 
shines down, like a god, upon his people. "He that 
is so called (1) by the gods fears not to die." 

10. He leaves the purple and the crown, he hast- 
ens through the crowd, his son Medon is left (1) in 
the hall. 

11. The city gates are thrown open (3), there is 
weeping in the city, when it is seen (2) that the king 
has been slain (b). 

12. But now, gods and men are reconciled, the 
foe is put to flight. The temples are again vaporous 
with savour of sacrifice, the air is filled (l) with praise 
of the country's saviour. 



5. stretch towards, fitjj auSBreiten naiJJ. shaU, foH. of the 
seed of Kekrops, au§L i{ch:ot)§ ©amen. 

6. Messengers are sent, er iSfet SBotcn fenben. to Delphi, 

nod^ S). avert, aBtocnbcn. tripod, S)relfu6. to ask, crfunben. 

7. are to be blessed, fottcn glUrflid^ fcin. 

8. weal or woe, §eU obcr Unl^ClI. 

9. there is silence, e§ toirb gejd^toiegctl. shines down upon 
his people, Icud^tct auf fein 58oI! l^crniebcr. He that is so called, 
turn : whom the gods so (alfo) caU. to fear, tx\ifyctdtXi t)Or. 

l\. he opened, fid^ erBffncn. there is weeping, c§ toitb 
gctoetnt. 

12. to put to flight, in bic Qflud^t fd^Iagcn. to be vaporous etc. 
say: bic Xttal^tl pnb ton 0<)ferbuft crfilKt. savour of saa-ifice, 
Dl^ferbttft. to fll, here, bur^jltBmcn (insep.)- praise^ 2olis 
gefang. 
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13. The people cry: "Medon, take the crown." 
" No," he exclaims, " this crown may be worn by none ; 
(1) none may venture to mount the throne of Kodrus." 
And no kings were again crowned in Athens. 



13. take J em^fongen (2nd pers. sing.), may be wqm by 
none, barf feincr tiagcn. mount, Beflcigcn. were again crowned, 
perf. pass. 
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12 

THE PASSIVE VOICE. 
M.S.R. 15—17. 

The verbs fel^cn, ]^5rcn and fofjcn take an active 
infinitive with a passive signification, where we should 
use the past or present participle, e. g.: 3c^ l^firc c§ 
f agcn = I hear it said, 3d^ fal^ ben ff dnig begrabcn = 
I satQ the Mng buried. 



1. Seven knights rode forth with shield and spear 
to hold tournament for the love, of the king's daughter. 

2. And when they came near to the castle of the 
king, they heard a bell tolling, and as they entered 
the king's hall, they saw seven tapers burning. 

3. There they saw the fair Adelheide lying pale 
in death. The king in deep sorrow sat at her head. 

4. Then spoke a haughty knight: "I must ever 
lament that my horse was girt in vain, and that my 
shield and spear were borne in vam." 

5. Then spoke the young knight Adelbert: "We 
will not lament that. She is still worthy to be 
fought for." 

6. The knight Walther said: "We will ride home, 
we shall be little profited if we fight for a dead 
lady." 

1. shield, ©d^ilb, m. pi. @^Ube. (@d^ilb, n. pi. @^Ubcr, 
means a signboard), to hold a tournamentj %}XVXtX %Vi fatten, 
/or, um. 

2. come near, fid^ nal^ett, c dat. toll, l&utctl. enter, tretcn 
ein. taper, ^erjc, f. 

3. pale in death, tobteitWafe. fair, l^olb. at, ju. 

4. lament, llagen. was girt, turn into the active : that I 
h(we girt, were borne, turn actively, in vain, umfonfl. 

5. that, ba§. to be fought for, turn : that we fight there- 
for, bafe tt)ir barum fed^tcn. 

6. We shall be little profited, turn: It wiU bring us little 

profit to fight etc., c§ toirb unS tocnig §cU liringcn ^u 

flrciten. 
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7. Said Adelbert: "Truly she is dead, but there 
lives none so fair; dost thou not see a wreath of 
red roses lying upon her breast and a ring of gold 
sparkling upon her finger?" 

8. Seven knights rode out to the sand — a fierce 
battle was fought and six knights were brought back 
slain. 

9. The seventh was knight Adelbert, by whom 
the six were vanquished. Pale, he dismounted from 
his horse, and stept into the king's hall. 

10. He took the wreath of red roses, and the 
ring of gold; he fell to the ground dead and pale as 
the pale lady. 

11. The king wore a black robe. The bells were 
rung, the six brave knights were carried to the grave. 

12. The seventh was the knight Adelbert with 
his Adelheide: they were laid together in the cold 
earth: they were both covered with one stone. 

7. Tridy, tool&I. wreath^ ^tanj, m. sparkle^ funlcltl. 

8. to, auf, c. ace. was fought^ turn actively, fic fttitten. 

9. hy whom the six etc., turn actively with the relative. 
dismount, ftetgett ton. 

10. fall to the ground, jur @rbc faHcn. 

11. The beUs were rung, turn: he let the bells ring, were 
carried, turn: he let carry, cr Hc^ Bcglcttett. 

12. They were laid together, turn: they lay together, they 
were both covered, turn actively. 
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13. 

THE INFINITIVE. 

(a) The infinitive with an article becomes a noun 
of the first declension. 3)a§ %mltn, bc§ 3)cnfen§ etc. 

(b) The simple Infinitive may be the subject of 
a sentence. 3) en fen ifl fd^loer, thinhing is hard, 

(c) The simple Infinitive may be the object of 
a sentence after the verbs {given in Rule 26) fSnnen, 
mfigcn, tooHcn etc. 6r Icrnt fc^rcibcn, hs learns to write, 

(d) When the Infinitive is the object after other 
verbs it takes ju. 6r toiinfd^t ju Icrncn, he wishes to 
learn, 

1. Why are the fathers and mothers seen anx- 
iously waiidering up and down the streets? They say: 
"The sun has already set behind the mountains; where 
do our children stay?" 

2. When the evening-bell ceased to sound the 
porter closed the gate. Then the mothers began indeed 
to despair. 

3. For a musician had come in a pied dress, 
with a golden harp in his hand. The music was sweet 
to hear. 

4. He touched the strings: the playing was en- 
chanting. He sang : one could not forget the singing. 

1. Turn: Whp sees one the f. and m. wander up and down 
the streets? Wander tip and down^ auf* unb aBgel^ett. anxiously ^ 

fingftlid^. behind, l^intcr. stay, Mciben. 

2. evening-belly ^benbglodc. cease, auf]^5ren, a common 
separable verb, but remember this is a subordinate clause. 
sound, crflingen. porter, ^fBrtner. begin, anfangen, a separable 
verb. This is the principal clause. Consult Rule 1 9. despair, 
tcrjtocifcln. An infinitive object may be regarded as a separ- 
ate clause. You should say therefore: 3^ ftng an JU Det* 

jtocifeln, not: 3d^ ftng ju terjtocifetn an. 

3. for, benn. a musician, ein @|)ieltttann. pied, Bunt. 

4. touch, riJl^ren. enchanting, BcjauBemb; properly a par- 
ticiple, but used like the English word adjectivally, would 
not J say: could not. 
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5. Children from every house hastened to follow 
him. A crowd of blue-eved children danced round 
the musician. 

6. Sweeter and sweeter grew the music. The 
musician led the band through the gates. The mothers 
were unable to keep their children back. 

7. At the gate a grey old man warned them not 
to go. Three times he called to them, but not one 
would be kept back. 

8. With singing and laughing and dancing they 
hurried out. Then the music began to be sad and 
solemn. 

9. He led them to a gloomy wood. Now they 
struggle in vain to escape. A sidphurous hole opens 
itself before them. The music drags them down. 

10. Weeping (b) is useless, for quickly the hole 
closed again. Many a mother's heart broke, when 
the news was heard about the poor lost little ones. 

11. A traveller, who had seen all with horror, 
related it the next day in the city. The seekers found 
nothing; only the huntsman is said to hear there by 
night moaning and lamentation. 

5. to follow him^ il^m JU folgcit.- blue-eyed, blaufiugtg. 
crowd, SO^enge. 

6. sweeter and sweeter, itnmer jiifeer. grew, toarb. band, 
6d^aor. were unable, !onntcn nid^t. keep back, jurildE^altcit. 

7. at, an. not to go, say: that they should not go. three 

times, brcimal. call to, jurufett, ricf cr il^nen ju. would not 
be kept back, fcitieS (sc. ^inb) licfe pd^ l^olten. 

8. hurried, fttttmten l^iltauS. sad and solemn, bum^)f Utlb 

fd^tocr. 

9. to, an. in vain, Uttlfotlfl. sulphurous hole, cinc fti^ttJefc* 
Ild^tc ^luft. drag under, l^inuntctaicl^cn. ^ 

10. ^0 close again, fid^ jufamttimfd^Ungen. mother's heart, 
^Utterl^erj. break, bred^cn. when the news was heard, al§ btc 
^nbc crf^oH. (fr. crjd^allcn, to spread, of a report, a sound). 
about, Ubcr. UtUe ones, bic ^eiltctl (see Ex. 11, 1). 

11. a traveller, ein SBatlbctcr. horror, ©ntjc^cn. the next 
day, ^JiorgcnS, adverbial genitive, seeker, ©ud^er, pi. ©ttd^cr. 
hunter, SBaibmantt. « said, foil. 
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14. 

THE INFINITIVE with ju. 

Subordinate sentences, as we have seen, are often 
introduced by ba^. But instead of this construction, 
the infinitive with ju is used; 

(a) If the Subject of the subordinate sentence is 
either the subject or object of the principal sentence, 
e. g. 3^ fiird^tc, ba& cr ben Sricf t)crUcrt, / cm afradd 
of his losing the Utter, but, 6r fiird^tet ben Sricf ju fter- 
licren, he is afraid of losing the Utter. 

. (b) after such expressions as: 6§ tft '^txi, c§ 
fd^cint, c§ ift n5t^ig, e§ ijt nii^Iid^, and the like, where 
c§ represents the grammatical subject and the infini- 
tive is really in apposition to c§. 

(c) After ol^ne, and anflatt (see Rule 20). 



1. Hark, Martha, there is a knock without; go, 
let the man in. It seems to be a poor wanderer who 
has lost his way. Ah! no. Welcome, gay warrior. 
Take a place at our table: the bread is white, the 
water is fresh and clear. 

2. "I come not to eat thy bread, I come not to 
drink thy drink. If thou art Hans Euler I will have 
thy life. Months ago I swore to take thy life*: then 
I had a brother, thou hast smitten him dead. 

3. And as he lay upon the ground I swore to him 
to revenge him upon thee early or late." If I struck 
him dead, it was in fair fight: If thou art come to take 
my life — well I am ready. 

1. Hark, l^otd^'. ^QX^i^tXi implies more attention than 
1^5ten. there is a knock, eS |)0^t, impersonal, without, brau^ett. 
to let in, l^crcinlaffen. ah! ad^. to lose one's way, fid^ Dcrirtctt. 
govy fd^mud. at, an. 

2. drink, %xwA. months ago, t)Or SJlonben (a poetical ex- 
pression), to strike dead, tobtfd^Iagcn (a separable verb). 

3. to swear to a person, 6inem 1[(l^tDfitett. to rei3eifi^e a 
thing upon a person, ettDttS CltV ®\tVtta t^SiiiS^tW., it V3a% \u javr 
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4. But it is not right to fight in a house bet- 
ween door and wall, it becomes me better to fight in 
sight of all for which I fight and stand. The sword, 
Martha, thou knowst it with which I slew him. 
And if I do not return — Tyrol is great enough. 

5. They fear not to go with one another. The 
Morning begins to open his golden portal. They climb 
the high hill without halting, and now they stand 
upon the summit. 

6. There lies the world of the Alps before them. 
Tall mountains rise in the clear air, with cottages in 
their arms and herds upon their breasts. It is right 
to love the Tyrol. 

7. Between them the silver brooks do not cease 
to flow ; above them is the free air, and invisible yet 
to be felt the spirit of liberty and ancient Truth. 

8. Both continue to look upon the land. The 
stranger's hand falls. Hans points below to his be- 
loved Fatherland. "Is it not becoming to fight and 
to die for that? They brother threatened to destroy 
it I fought for it, for it I smote him dead." 



Jight, fo tear e§ tm rcd^ten Streit (see Rule 20, obs.). art come, 
fommctt is conjugated with fcttt not l^aBen. well, iwol^Ian. 
ready, Bcrett, not fcrtig. 3^ Bin f etiig means : 1 have finished. 

4. is not right, c§ I^Ci^i nid^t. in a house, im §aufe. bet- 
ween door and wall, jloiftJjen jCl^iir unb 2Banb. in sight of all 
for which, im ^liigcfid^tc ttHcS beffcn toofilr (Accid. § 44). The 

sword — elliptical, it means: give me the sword, therefore it 
will be in the accusative. Icnow, fcnttcn. it, what gender? 
with which, toomtt. The sentence is rhetorical. 

5. portal, Stl^or. climb, ftcigcn. without halting (R. 20, b). 
summit, S|)t^e. 

6. world of the Alps, 3tl^)cntDcU. All compound substan- 
tives take the gender of the last component, before them, tJOr 
il^nen. Tyrol, ba§ %\^XsA, (the article is often omitted). 

7. Between them, bajtoifd^en. cease, aufl^5ten. above them, 

barttber. to be felt, fUl^Ibar. spirit, ®ctfk. Truth, Xxtyxt, f. 

8. continue, fottfal^ren. look upon, anfd^aueit. points below 
to, jetgt l&ittuntcr auf. the stranger's hand falls, turn: the 
?Mnd sinks to the stranger, for that, fUt eS. 
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9. The stranger looked down, he looked in Hans' 
face. He strove to raise his arm: he could not raise 
it '^And if thon hast slain him, it was in fair fight, 
and if thou will forgive me — well here is my hand 
— I am ready." 



9. look down, l^inuttietfel^en. looked in Kans* face, turn: 
looked Hans in the face, \s&^ i^onfm in*S ®cfldjt. strive, fud^m. 

his arm, bm ?tnn. raise, er^cbcn. 
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15. 



Learn the following irregular verbs and refer 
them to their glasses : (Ace. § 83.) 



©d^mimmcn. 


8wmi, 


d^loam. 


gcfd&ioommen. 


©t^cn. 


sit, 


ai 


gcfeffcn. 


©jjrc^cn. 


speaky 


<Jrad^, 


gcfjjrod^cn. 


©rcifen. 


seize, 


9^iff/ 


gcgriffcn. 


%^m, 


do. 


%t. 


gct^on. 


®cbcn. 


give, 


%cb, 


gcgcbcn. 


SW^f 


d/rmv, 


809, 


gejogcn. 


§oItcn, 


hoU, 


^ielt. 


gc^alten, 


©cl^cn. 


see, 


fa^. 


gcfc^cn. 


gfallcn. 


fall, 


fiel 


gcfaHcn, 


©jjringen, 


spring, 


ftjrang. 


gcf})rungcn. 


SRcifecn, 


tear, 


ti&. 


gcriffcn. 


©tcl^cn. 


stand, 


flanb. 


gcflanbcn. 



Compound verbs are conjugated like simple verbs, 
except when they have inseparable prefixes, in which 
case they omit the gc of the past participle (Ace. § 61). 

Verbs that denote a change from one state to 
another, or from one position to another are conju- 
gated with f cin, e. g. fallen, fjiringcn. 



1. A little ship swam upon the Danube; a bride 
and bridegroom sat within it, he on this side, she 
on that. 

2. She said: "Dearest, tell me what shall I give 
thee as a favour?" 



1. a little ship, dim. in lettt. Danube, bte ^onau. Names 
of European rivers are feminine, except: ®er IRl^etn, bcr Smi, 
bcr 2e(^, bcr Sftcgen, and names that end in o, as : S)er S)ouro, 
bet ^ufento, bet ^o. American rivers are generally masc: 
®cr Ol^io, Orinoco, SJlijfourt, 9KiPfl^)|)i. It is also bcr ^jang- 
^eliang but * old Father Thames' is feminine. WitMnity oaritt. 
(m this side, l^Ubm. on that ride, brilBett. 

2. dearest, ^erjlielbfter. what shaU J give, use the present. 

favour, ^Ingebittbc. as a /., jum ^tngebinbc. 
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3. She bared her little arm, and plunged it into 
the water. 

4. The youth does the same, and jests with her 
and laughs merrily. They both say: 

5. "Ah, fair Lady Danube, give me a beautiful 
favour for my dear one." 

6. She drew out a beauteous sword; the youth 
had long desired such an one. 

7. What does the youth hold in his hand? A 
costly, milk-white string of pearls. 

8. He placed it about her dark hair; she looked 
quite like a princess. 

9. "Ah, fair Lady Danube, give me once more 
a favour for my dear one." 

10. She dipt in again a second time, and seized 
a helm of light steel. 

11. The youth trembles for joy, and draws out 
for her in return a golden comb. 

12. A third time she dipt into the water. Alas! 
she has fallen out of the boat. 

13. But he has sprung after her, he has seized 
her boldly. The Lady Danube has carried them both 
away. 



3. to bare J jurtitfftrctfett. little arm, dim. in tcitt. plunge 
it into, use j^incinfiteifcn, without an ace, 

4. jest, jt^ctjen. merrily, ]ib%\\iS^. they both, bic ©ciben. 

5. fair, l^olb. Lady, Srau. fa/oour, here use 3tcr. dear 
one, @d|a^. give, 2nd pers. sing, 

6. draw out, l^crauSjtel^cn. such an one, fo CtltS. 

7. milk-white, tnUd^lWCtfe. string of pearls, ^crlettBanb. 

8. place, ll^gen. about, utn. look like, auSfel^en tt)te. 
quite, gat. 

9. once more, nod^ Ctnmol. 

10. dip in, l^tneinlongen. a second time, jutn anbcrn 9KoI. 
seize, faffcn. light, Ictd^t. 

11. ^0 tremble for Joy, fid^ tJOt Sreube Ctltfc^cn. for her, 
dat. in return, bofilr. 

12. a third time, jum brtttctt SJlal. dip into, grcifetl in. 

13. after her, na^ xf)X, boldly, fed. 
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14. The Lady Danube has repented the loss of 
her ornaments; bride and bridgroom expiate the loss. 

15. The boat rolls empty down the stream, the 
sun has sunk behind the hill. 

16. When the moon stands high in heaven, the 
lovers float dead to land, he on this side she on that. 



14. repent, Beteuett, c. ace. the loss of her ornaments, say 
simply: her ornaments, ^(SfmVLti. expiate, bil|en. loss, SBer« 
luji, m. 

15. roll down, j^inuntcr ttJoHcn. 

16. in heaven, am §tmmcl. float, jd^toitnmen. to land, 
an§ Sanb. the lovers, bic StcBcnben. 
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16. 

ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF TIME. 
Minor syntax Rides 27—29. 8—10. Ace. f 90—92. 

Time may be expressed either by a phrase or a 
clause. A phrase takes its place in the sentence like 
an adverb; a clause is subject to rules of its own: 

(1.) Point of time is introduced by the conjunct- 
ions iDcnn, ba, a% inbcm, inbcffcn, loftl^rcnb for coordin- 
ate, by naijibtm for subsequent, and by c^c for prior 
relations. 

(2.) Duration of time is introduced by feitbcm, 
since^ and 6i§, unitl. 

Of the coordinate conjunctions : 

SBcnn, marks indefinite frequency; 3d^ Icfc, tocnnid^ 
etn fdu^ l^abe. 

®a, al§, mark a definite event: 3ci^ fal^ il^n, al§ cr 
juriidfom. 

3nbcm, = "the moment that": ^nitm x^ bicfe 
fagte, gcftonb er allc§. 

SBdl^renb, == while : Scfen ©ic, loftl^renb id^ fd^reibe. 



1. Once sat Care by a murmuring stream, and 
as she mused, her fingers in a dream formed an image 
of clay. 

2. "What hast thou there, pensive goddess?" said 
Zeus, as he drew near to her. "A figure of clay; give 
it life, I beseech thee, Zeus." 

I - - — - — — ~ 

1. by, am (an bem). Care, bic @otge. As it is a personi- 
fication, it must have the article, to muse, finnctt. in a dream, 
xm Xxamxt. image of clay, tl^bncmcS SBilb. 

2. pensive goddess, finncnbe (SBttitt. fgure of clay. Vary 
the expression: ctn att§ SCl^on geHtocteS SBilb. to give life^ vi- 
vify, bclcbcn. 

Leater^a Cfermanica. ^ 
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3. "Well then, live!" and as Zeus spake, it lived: 
"Let this creature he mine," said Zeus. The mo- 
ment that he uttered these words Care exclaimed: 
"No, leave it to me, Zeus, 

4. For my fingers formed it." "And I," said 
Zeus, " gave life to the clay." Whilst they were speak- 
ing, Tellus came up. 

5. "It is mine," she exclaimed, "she has taken 
the child from my hosom." "Well," said Zeus, "wait 
till a judge shall appear." Meanwhile Saturn appeared. 

6. Saturn said: "Ye shall all have it. This is 
the wish of Destiny. Thou, Zeus, didst give it life: 
take hack the soul after it has died. 

7. Thou, Tellus, take hack the hones, after Zeus 
has taken the soul; more than this does not helong to 
thee. To thee its mother, Care, it is given whilst 
it lives. 

8. Thou shalt never leave it, until it hreathes for 
the last time. Like to thee it shall weary itself from 
day to day into its grave." 

9. The sentence of Destiny has heen fulfilled, this 
creature is called Man. Whilst it lives it helpngs to 
Care, after it is dead to the Earth and to God. 



3. Well, then, tOoi)\an, benn. creature, ®cfd^6)jf, n. ex- 
claim, auSrufen. to tne, dat.! 

4. For, benn. to come up, l^tnanttctcn. 

6. It is mine, mcin tft eS. a judge, ©ntfd^ciber. 

6. aU, olle. ye, 2iid pers. pi. This is the wish of Destiny^ 
turn: 80 wishes it Destiny, toish, tOoUen. Destiny, S^d^ol, il 
die, conj. of course with fein. soul, ®etfl. 

7. bones, (ScBctne. belong, gel^Sren, c. dat. givcn^ gcf^Ctrft. 

8. like to thee, bit filJnKd^. from day to day, t)On £agc 
p Xage. weary oneself, pd^ ntill^en. into the grave, tn'S ®rab. 
for the last hime, jnm le^tcn 31lal. 

9. Sentence, ©|)rud^. ftdfU, crfttttcn. to be called, ^eigcn. 

Man, bet SD^^enfd^. 
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17. 

ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF MANNER. 

The relation of maimer is either a consequence 
or a comparison. 

1. Consequence is expressed by fo — ba^. Kr 
fyii fo gcf))tod&cn, bo& er mxS) iibcrjcugt f)at 

2. Comparison is expressed by fo — toic. 6r 
fimd^t , Von cr benft. ©o in sentences of this kind is 
often omitted. 

Mark the phrase: @r ficl^t au§, al§ ob er !ranf 
XO&Xt, he looks til. 



1. King Franz sat before his Liongarden, and 
awaited the contest. About him sat liis nobles, and 
in a balcony the ladies were so arranged that they 
could behold the spectacle. 

2. The king makes a signal with his finger, so 
that the attendants know it is time to open the 
barrier. 

3. A lion steps in with a huge yawn, and shakes 
his mane, and stretches his limbs, and lays him- 
self down. He looks as if he were the king of the 
woods. 

4. King Franz beckons again; a second door is 
opened. Thence rushes with wild bounds a tiger so 
that the spectators tremble. 



1. Liongarden, Sfitoengarten, m. contest, ^amp^pltl, n. 
about, um, c. ace. balcony, $BaI!on. ai-^'anged, etn(|ert(!^tei. 
spectacle, @d^auy|)tcl, n. 

2. make a signal, tOtttfett. barrier, QtOXtl^tX. 

3. httge, lang. yatcn, ©fil^nett. Omit the artiele. stretch, 
ftrccfcn. 

4. is opened, say: opens itself, runh, rcnnen. bound. 
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5. He lashes himself with his tail, and goes round 
the lion in a circle, as a foe goes round a foe. Then 
growling he stretches himself by his ride. 

6. Again the king beckons, and two leopards 
spring from their den, and rush, as an avalanche 
rushes, upon the tiger. 

7. The tiger strikes them with his terrible claws; 
the lion raises himself. There is a silence, and around 
in a circle, hot in the lust for murder, the beasts take 
their position. 

8. From a fair hand in the balcony is thrown 
a glove, so that it falls between the lion and the 
tiger. 

9. And mockingly to the knight Delorges the 
lady Kunigunde turns herself: "Sir knight, is thy love 
as ardent as thou swearest to me, — then bring me 
that glove." 

10. The knight descends with quick step into the 
arena, as a man who goes calmly to death, and from 
the midst of the monsters he raises the glove. 

11. And so carelessly and gracefully he brings 
it back that his praise rings from every mouth, 



5. lash with the taily mit bent ©(3^»Jcif f(3^IO0Cn. in a circle^ 
XXa ^eifc. growling, fd^nurtcttb; use the participle, by his 
side, i^m gur ©cite, stretch oneself, ft(3^ fttccfcn. 

6. leopard, Seo^jarb (2nd decl.). den. Soger, ^-ush, fttirjen. 
upon, auf, c. ace. avalanche, Satoiite, f. 

7. terrible elates , grtmmigc So^etl (bte 2^0^e). raise one- 
self, ftd^ oufrtd^ten. There is a silence, ba iDtrb eS ftitt. around 
in a circle, ^crunt tm ihreiS. take position, fld^ (agCttt. Imt 
for murder, SJlorbfud^t. 

8. between, gtQifd^en, c. dat. 

9. to, gu. mockingly y f^jottenbet SBcife, adverbial genitiye. 
turn oneself, fld^ toenben. lady K., grfiulcin ^. ardent, j^etfe. 

10. with quick step, ft^neHen ©d^rttteS, adv. gen. descend, 

l^inaBfteigen. to death, gcgen ben 2^ob. calmly, ml^tG. from 

the midst of the monsters, auS bet 3Ritte bet Unfiel^cuer. raise f 

auf^eben. 

11. carelessly ^ gelaffen. ring, jc^allen; say: rings to him 
/rtm every mouth, ttttS iebem 9Wttnbc. 
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and the lady Knmgnnde receives him with a tender 
smile. 

12. Bnt he looks stern, approaches her, and 
throws the glove in her face; ^'I want no thanks, lady," 
and leaves her the same hour. 



11. reccivcy em^jfattficn. te^idcr, jftrtlid^. 

12. Say: throws to lier (dat.) the glove into tf us face, to 
leant, Bcgc^Tcn. /orfy, ®omc. leave, toerlaffcit. 
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18. 

ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF CAUSE. 
M. S, RuU 21. 

Subordinate sentences of cause give either the 
ground or the purpose. 

(a) Sentences that give the ground may be called 
carnal sentences. 

(b) Sentences that give the purpose may be called 
final sentences. 

Causal sentences are connected by (1) well, or 
(2) by ba§, in which latter case an introductory word 
is put into the principal clause : e. g. 

(1) @r ift geftorfien, well er ju Did Sampreten 
gcgeffen ^cA, or 

(2) @r ift baran geftorben, baj er ju xM, SottH)re* 
ten gegeffen l^at. 

Final sentences are connected by bamit, or ba| 
Sometimes the ba^ is introduced by borum in the 
principal clause; often the final clause is contracted 
into an infinitive with um ju. 

N. B. The verb in a simple final clause is 
always in the Subjunctive. E. g.; ®er altc aRenfd^ 
in un§ foil ftcrben, bamit elne ncue Xugenb in un§ empor* 
leimc. (§ c r b e r). 



1. For eight days the father of the new world 
was sorrowful, because the raven had not returned. 
Then the dove flew to his arm, and offered herself 
for the mission. 



1. eight daysy duration of time, B. 28. was aorrowftd^ 
became, toat baburc^ trautig, bag. on his arm, auf, c. ace. 
for the mission, jur ©cnbunfi. offer oneself, fid^ attbtetcn. 
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2. "Daughter of Truth," said Noah, "thou wilt 
be weary, because the waters still remaiu, and thy 
feet will find no rest" 

3. "Yet let me go," said the dove, "that I may 
be a messenger of good tidings to thee." 

4. She flew away, and hovered hither and 
thither, but found nowhere, where she could rest, 
until the hill of Paradise rose before her with its 
green summit. 

5. For punishment had come upon the earth 
with the waters of the deluge, because the people had 
sinned, and that the world might be purified again. 

6. But the water had no power over Paradise, 
because sin had been driven out from thence. Thither 
flew the dove that she might rest. 

7. A fair olive tree bloomrid there. She broke 
off a branch of the tree, that Noah might know there 
was still beauty in the world. 

8. She laid the olive branch upon the breast of 
the sleeping Noah. He awoke and was cheered, be- 
cause he had smelled the odour of Paradise. 



2. Truth, XtCUC. (treu = Jidelis, tod^t = verut). thou 

wilt be weary, because, bu ttttfl bttbuTC^ etmilbei tterben, ba^. 

3. messenger of good tidings, Ueberbtittgerinn gutcr S5otf(3^aft. 

that I may be, baft \^ fct. 

4. Jlee away, etttfltel^en. h^wer hither and thither, f)m 

unb l^er fd^tocbcn. nowhere, nitficnb. until etc., bis bcr S3erg 
bc8 $otobiefcS fH bor il^r — — — — crljob. summit, 
®t|)fel, m. 

5. because, totxl. deluge, bie* SUnbflutl^. 

6. to have no power over, nx^ii t)CtmBgCtt ilbet. Taradise, 
baS parables, that she might rest, Uttl ft(3^ auSjtttU^cn. 

7. bloom, blUl^en. branch, 3^^d* ^^^^ ^^^ might 
know there was still etc., bamit 91. Joiffc, cS gcBc nod^ tmmet 
loaS f(^5ne§ in bet SBelt. 

8. sleeping, beS f(^Iumntetnben 91. awake, ertoad^en. cheered, 
erquidt. S^utbe barauS erquidEt, ba^. odowr^ beip 9^ru(^. of 
Paradise, use the article. 
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9. Since then the dove has been the handmaiden 
of love and peace. Her wings glisten like silver, be- 
cause a splendour from the lustre of Paradise still 
remains upon them. 



9. since then, feitbent. handmaiden^ bie ^tenettntt. love 
and peace, use the article, glisten, gl&tt^en. wings, ^lUgel. 
a splendour frotn the lustre of Paradise, cin ® d^immer nO(3^ t)om 

@lan)e bed $. 
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19. 

ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF CONDITION AND 

CONCESSION. 

(a) Conditional sentences are either introduced 
by mm, m, jfaflg, or: 

(b) They assume the interrogative form, without 
au introductory conjunction. In this case the prin- 
cipal sentence always begins with fo, and follows the 
conditional sentence, e, g. 

SBdrft bu Bei mir/fo toarc id^ gliirflid^. 

(c) ConeessiTe sentences are either introduced 
by iDcnn gleid^, iDcnn fd^on, toenn aui), obfd^on, ob« 
glcid^, or: 

(d) They assume the interrogative form, with fo 
in the principal sentence, e. g. 

3[t bic SBunbe fd^toer, fo ift fie bod^ l^eittar. 



1. At Southampton on the sea shore, king Canute 
sits upon his throne in a purple-robe-of-splendour 
although the waves roar loudly around him. 

2. If king Canute beckons with his finger, a whole 
army obeys him, but now though he looks over the 
Ocean from his throne, the waves roar defiantly 
around him. 



1. at, ju. on, am Ufcr (w.) beS SJlecrcS. purple-robe-of 
splendour, ^ur^Jur^Jtod^tgcttJanb, n. Compound words take the 
gender of the last component. Canute, ^ut. There is no a 
in the original word ; modern English has inserted it to make 
the pronunciation easier. [And it is as well to rememher with 
regard to the word ^5nig, our Mng, that it is not derived 
from fSnnett/ to can, as some have said, nor from fennen, to 
ken, as others have maintained, but that it comes from the old 
word chunine, which means the head of a family, and which 
is again derived from ehuni a generation, and is connected with 
yCyvofxav, y^vog, Lat. genua, and our own kin\ 

% beckon, ttinlen, roar, ctl6rottfcn. 
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3. Has he subdued the people of England, he 
can not subdue the power of Ocean; and although he 
tosses back proudly the lion mane of his hair, the 
waves roar defiantly around him. 

4. ^^From this golden throne to the blue Belt 
in Denmark — from Southampton to Thule, if^ as they 
say, the earthly world is mine — 

5. Then, thou, primeval Sea, in spite of thy roar- 
ing shalt henceforth be obedient to me, as a faithfid 
subject is obedient to his liege." Though he speaks, 
the waves roar defiantly around him. 

6. And speak he never so loudly from his golden 
throne the Ocean heeds him not, but proudly rolls 
up its wave, and scornfully tosses the foam on his 
beard, whilst the waves roar defiantly around him. 

7. Then king Canute, however angry he may be, 
knows that he has no power over the mighty ocean, 
lie throws the diadem from his head into the sea, 
and exclaims: 

8. "Though my power be groat, there is a greater 
power than mine." And the waves still roar defiantly 
around him. 



3. mbdue^ bestoingett. liontnane^ S5tQenm&^ne. ofhisJuHr^ 
gen. with art. dejiantly, tro^tfi. proudly^ tnit ©tolj. throw 

back, jurttcfttctfcn. 

4. to. Bis l^in ivi. Belt, bcr 93clt. Denmark, S)ftnemarf. 
as they say^ tDte man fagi. 

6. primeval, uraltcS SJlcct. The prefix ut means great 
antiquity, and can be attached to many words, e. g.: Utafnett, 
earliest ancestors, Urtoalb, primeval wood, Vix^^iiamm,' primeval 
slime, tttiunbe; original source of information etc. roaring, 
©roflcn. henceforth, fortan. mbjeet, Untcttjatl (2nd decl.) 

6. speak he never so loudly, toenn et aud^ fo laut f))ti(]^t. 
(Compare Ace. § 46). tosses, fd^Icubctt il^ auf ben S5art. 
scomfuUy, int j^ol^ne. 

7. however augry he may be, fo jomig ec au^ fei diadem, 

i!ronenrcif, m. still, noc§ intmet. 
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20. 

ADVERBIAL SENTENCES OF PROPORTION. 

(a) Adverbial sentences of proportion compare the 
intensities of different relations; or: 

(b) They measure the intensity by its effect, as . 

(a) 1. ©0 toeit xi) ]a^, root nur blaucr §immcl 
unb 9Kccr. 

2. S)ic SRofcn Mu^cn fo oft aU bet gfrii^Ung 
fommt. 

3. ®ic SBa^rl^it Ifl ebcn fo fd&loer ate fte fd^bn ift. 

4. 3^ T^^^^ i^ i^n fcl&c, bcfto mcl^r licb' id^ il^n. 

5. ffloj)fto(I l^at ttie^r Sctounbcrer ate cr Scfer l^at. 

(b) 1. ®8 toar in $ontu$ fo fait, ba§ bic ®onau 
breitnol jufror. 

SSirgiliuS ift p gro^, ate ba^ cr ein Jlad^al^mcr 

fcin foil. 
S5irgtliu§ ift ein grfi^crer ©id^tcr, ate ba^ cr 

cin $Rad&a]^mcr fcin foU. 
9SirgtIiu§ ift ju gro^, «m ein SRad^a^mer 

5u fein. 



2. 



1. A shepherd boy wanders, as often as evening 
comes, upon the mountains by Kyffhauser's ruins. Once 
he lost his way. 

2. An odorous. and golden flower, bright as is a 
star in heaven, bloomed upon his path ; he plucked it 
for the hat of his lady love. 

3. He remembered his love full of sorrow, and 
his poverty full of grief, and he wept so bitterly that 
he did not perceive a kindly dwarf in a cleft of . 
the rock. 



1. bj/ Kyfh. ruins, ouf i^^f[§fittfcr SHuincn. lose one's way, 

fl(3^ tjcrirrcn. 

2. scented, buftenb. lady love, ©elteBtc. 

3. remember, Qcbcufcn, c. gen. full of sorrow, tooU S^raucr. 
fidl of grief, tjott ftummcr. perceive^ ^t^XV. clcjt, m ^'^^^ 
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4. The dwaif beckoned him down through the 
ruins and he joyously followed him. The lustre of 
the flower in his hat was so bright that it illuminated 
the path. 

5. The farther they go the more beautiful does 
the way become {a. 4); crystals shine and glitter 
around them with a magic light, and far in the dim 
hall sits the Emperor Barbarossa. 

6. A terror seizes the shepherd boy: he snatcjies 
from the dazzling splendour one stone alone, 'and 
hurries away so rapidly that he loses the flower in a 
shaft of the rock. 

7. At last he stands without: he thinks that what 
he has seen is too beautiful to be real (I. 2). Then 
suddenly the dwarf appears again in a cleft of the 
opened rock. 

• 8. "And where is the flower?" asked the dwarf 
with a look so angry that the boy trembled. "I have 
lost it," he replied. "Fool," exclaimed the dwarf, 
thou hast lost thy happiness. 

9. "The flower was worth more than Rothenburg 
and Kyffhauser can repay. He, to whom that flower 
gives happiness, may dare to ask the emperor how 
much his empire is worth." 



4. beckon down^ J^tnaBttJinlcn, rww*, Xtiimmcr. joyoml/y^ 
fi, crystal, i^r^ftoK, m. (pi. — e). around them, rtngS. 

imgie, jauBcttfd^. far, fern, dim, bftmtncmb. 

6. a terror, cttt (Sraufctl. seize, ctfitctfcn. dazzling^ gifin* 
JCttb. hurry away, fottctlcn. sJiaft, im ©d^ttd^t. 

7. at last, julcfet. without, btaufeen. he thinks, cr meint. 

suddenly, ipH^lii^, opened, jcrKtiflct. 

8. with so angry a look, mi cincttt fo sorntgctt SSUdEc. 

1 have lost' it; gender of it? Fool, ^u, %^X. happiness, 

9. to whom, tottn. how much his empire is worth, \oxt t)tel 

x^m fein ^aifertl^um toertl^ ift. 
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10. Then the dwarf disappeared; and now as often 
as the shepherd hoys go that way they seek for the 
golden flower of Kyffhftuser, hut it is too rare a flower 
to he easily found (h, 2). 

1 

10. to be easily found, at§ bag man fie leid^t finben 
!5nne. 
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21. 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

aJlogen, ©oHen, fffinnen, ®urfcn, SBoKcn, Saffcn. 
Ace. f 70—75. M. S. K 26. 

(a) SKogcn denotes 1. permmton bu magft gcl^cn. 
and especially 

in condit. 2. desire, toish td^ mag gel^en. 

2Rfigee§{]^mgcfingen. 
3. pomUUty crmag gcftorbcn fcin. 

(b) ©oUcn denotes 1. necessity tt)ir follen gcl^en. 

2. prohahUity cr foil flug fcin. 

he is (said to be) 
prudent. 

(c) Jfbnnen denotes 1. actml possi- er fann aUcg fcl^cn. 

hHity 
2. contingent cr fann ein ®td^tcr 
possibility fetn. 

(d) ©iirfcn denotes 1. permission barf ii) l^inetn font* 

men? 
in cond. mood 2. possibility cr burfte iDol^l ,ein 

©id^ter fcin. 

(e) SOSoHen denotes 1. wish^^determ- \i^ loiH juriid gcl^en, 

2. assertion er toiH fie gcfel^en 

l^aben. 
= he wiU have it 
that he has. 

(f) Saffen denotes 1. permission Sa§ il^n ]^erctnfom*= 

men. 
2. cause id^ laffe ein ^aw^ 

baucn, 

= I get a house 
built. 

Mark especially b. 2 and f. 2. 
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1. The king of the Poles s^aj^e in las anger: 
"I will (e. i) destroy them with ^e and child. Their 
race shall (L 1) choke in their marsh*, the mad shall 
(b. 1.) be dlent about their existence." 

2. Then the hosts of the Poles are said (b. 2) 
to have assembled themselves to destroy PrQ^sxa's 
people at one blow. 

3. This was by the river Ossa. Then two aged 
Prussians wished {e. 1) to come before the king. 
"Great Boleslav we rejoice that thou wilt smite the 
Prussians. Thou canst (c. 1) not fbid the way through, 
the marshes, but we know it. 

4. Yet, king, mark. We venture honour and 
fortune and may not return to Prussia (d. I)." He 
said : " I know that age is greedy after gold : ye mean 
that I must (b. 1) pay you good pay." 

5. They said: "Khig, the Prussian hates (a, 2.) 
a traitor, he would curse us for the deed." The king 
replied: "Fear not; no Prussian, nor Prussian wife, 
nor Prussian child shall escape my sword (b. 1). 

6. What pay do ye desire (a, 5)? Would ye 
have (a. 2) fifty pieces of gold?" They answered, 
"A-piece;" and he, "Your lives remain as pledges in 
my hand." 



1. destroy, tjcrttlficn. choke, crftirfetl, intrans. race, @tomm, 
m. marsh, @um^)f; m. be silent about, fd^ttJCtgcit tJOn. exis- 
tence, S)afein, n. mud, @(]^Iamm. 

2. to destrqy, um JU. JBrussia's people, ^PrcufectlS 5BoIf. 
at one blow, tntt eincm ©(3^(O0. 

3. by, am DffojIuS. «^^^> Betogt. before, Dor, c. dat. we 
rejoice, eg frcut unS, impers. know, fennctt. 

4. venture, toOficn. fortune, (SIttrf. to Prussia, in§ ^reufecn* 
lanb. greedy after, gcijifi nad^. ye mean, il^r mctnt. good pay, 

t^euerer @oU>. 

5. hates, ntdgen, often takes a simple ace. and means like, 
3d& mofi aOSaffer, / like water. ^^ mog ben SBcin ntd^t, I hate 

wine. Prussian wife, child, ^reuSentocib, $reu6enfinb. escape, 

entttttnctt. 

6. desire, bcficl^tcn. ^A-piece* 3cbem, elliptical, icbem gcBetl. 
remain as pledge, jum ^Pfttltb ftc^cn. 
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7. They agreed. They led his hosts through 
marshes and dark woods, they assured him (e. 2) they 
knew the way. A heavy poisonous vapour rose from 
the marsh; they may well (d. 2) have lost their way. 

8. Then the Polish king had the two Prussians 
summoned (/. 2). " This is the place where I will 
take my pledge and keep my word." 

9. King, we are Prussians: Out upon thy base 
pay. Lo, thou mayest (d. 1) take back thy hundred 
pieces:" and they strewed the money in the marsh. 

10. They said: "Our life is the pledge, take it, 
if thou wilt (e. 1\ we fought thee with craft, an old 
man's arm can not contend (c. 1) with strength. Thou 
and thy host are in the lap of death. 

11. Out! Up! Be the vengeance great." The 
king is paie and silent. The wood around are alive 
and move; he may well (d. 2) fear. 

12. As if the leaves were tongues and could (c, 1) 
speak, there echoes the sound of a myriad voices; as 
if the branches were sword and spear, suddenly step 
a mighty host from *the wood. 

13. No shield avails, no resistance aids. The 
Poles must into the swamp. They may (d, 1) not flee. 
Steed and rider, prince and host sink together, and 
it is said (b. 2) that no single trace remained. 



7. agree (to a bargain), citlfi^Iagcn. heavy, bum^jf. poi- 
sonous, gifiig. vapour, Duolm. rise, ]^crt)orftct9cn. 

8. summon, rufen. keep, l^aUen. 

9. Out upon, ^fut, c. gen. base, fd^nfibc. strew, fficn. 

10. fight, bc!fim^)fcn. craft, Sift, an old man's arm, ein 

greijcr %tm. lap of death, im 6(3^oo6c bc8 S^obcS. 

11. Out! Up! §crau§! l^crtJOr. be, tocrbc. vengeance, 9lod^e. 
is, tDtrb. are alive etc., leBett utib Betoegett fid^. 

12. tongue, QungC. echo, l^crbortbncn. sound, @(3^att. 

myriad, toteltaufettb. voice, ©timmc. step, trcten. 

13. Say: it avails no shield: eS frotmnt. must into (he *., 
mtifjcn in ben @um^)f. trace, @^)ur, f. remained, perf. pass. 
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22. 

RELATIVE SENTENCES. DATIVE OF THE 

POSSESSOR. 

Chiefly recapitulatory, 

A relative sentence in apposition to a personal 
pronoun of the 1st or 2nd person has a peculiar con- 
struction. 

Either the personal pronoun is repeated after 
the relative pronoun; or 

' ' The verb in the relative sentence is in the 
third person, e. g. 

3(i^, ber id^ l^icr oft gctoefen Mil, or 
34, ber l^ier oft getocfcn Ift. 
®u, ber bu mit mtr gefommcn Wft, or 
®u, ber mit mtr gcfommen Ift, 

We have ahready had frequent occasion to use 
the dative of a substantive instead of the genitive 
of the possessor. This idiom is common in Grerman. 
er ftcl^t §aiifen in'S ©cfid^t. 68 fd^ncibct il^m tn'8 ^erj. 



1. Mournful songs are whispered nightly on the 
Busento near Cosenza. An answer echoes from the 
waters, and rings again in the eddies. 

2. And up and down the river march the sha- 
dows of bravo Goths, who weep for Alaric the best 
departed of their people. 

1. are whispered, Ix^ptln. on the Busento, am S3, near, 
bet. echo, f(3^aflen. ring again, iDicberflillgen. in the eddies, 

in aSirbeln. 

2. march up and down, l^tnauf'' unb ^inuttier^tel^en. vjee^ 
for, betoeincn, c. ace. departed, gefioxt>exv. 

Lester'B QermanicA, \. 
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3. All too eaxly, and far from bis home, they 
needs must bury bim here, whilst still youthful locks 
blondly surrounded his shoulders. 

4. On the shore of the Busento they eagerly 
ranged themselves, and they dug a fresh bed for the 
waters in order to divert the river. 

5. In the waveless hollow they dug up the earth 
and sank the corpse deep down, with panoply upon 
his steed. 

6. Then they covered him up again, and his steed 
with earth, so that the tall rivergrowths might grow 
out of his grave. 

7. Then the river a second time diverted from 
his course ;was brought back again. Mightily foamed 
the waves of Busento into his old bed. 

8. And a choir of men chanted: "Thou, who 
restest alone in thy glory, sleep on. No Roman's 
greed shall ever disturb thy grave." 

9. They chanted; and the requiem rolled over 
the Gothic hosts. Waft it, wave of Busento, waft 
it from sea to sea. 



3. all too early y aKjufrttl^. far from^ fern, c. gen. needs 

must, tnuSten. bury, bcgtaben. youthful locks, Sugenbloden. 
suiToundy umgeBen. 

4. ranffe themselves, fi(3^ reil^Ctt. eagerly, um bic 9Beit(. 
bed, 93ett. divert, obldten. 

6. waveless, looficttlcct. hollow, §5§(ung. dig up, em|)Ot» 

toil^Ien. unth panoply, mii bcr SWijiung. 

6. cover again, . toiebetgubeden. rivergrowths, Stcont'' 

7. diverted from its course, abgelcttlt. bring back again, 

l^erbeiatel^en. mightily, ntftd^iig. foam, jd^ftumen. into, in, 
c. ace. 

8. Choir of men, ®^or toon SHfinncrit. Thou w1u>, bu, ber 
bu. in thy glory, in beinct ©elbencl^re. cJumt, flngcn. sleep 
on, fortfi^Iummcrn. greed, §abfud^t, f. disturb, tocrfcl^rcn, turn: 
disturb to thee the grave, roll over, fotitbnen ftbct. from sea 

to sea, toon SReet }tt SReer. 
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23. 

RECAPITULATORY. 



1. There lived an old king on the Rhine; his 
name is not known; wherever he went he was called 
the Good. 

2. He had seven mountains and seven castles, 
he had seven sons and seven daughters, there was 
none fairer on earth to look upon. 

3. Oft with his stately knights he dismounted at 
the first house: and he was known to every child in 
the country. 

4. When the old man felt his last hour drawing 
on, his seven counts carried him up the highest hill. 

5. Thence he could look round upon all the 
glorious sunny land, through which the proud stream 
wound in quiet curves. 

6. Thence he saw the mountains rise and gleam 
in splendour, the vallies lie misty, and green, over- 
snowed with flowers. 



1. There lived, e§ leBie. A representation of the inverted 
subject is much more common in German than in English. 
@§ is used with all genders and both numbers. @§ finb %(X* 
men, bic etc. wherever he went, iDol^in er gitig. 

2. mountains and eastles, SBerge Unb Surgeit. stately, 

prftij^tig. at the first house, jur erflen Beftcn ^iltte. S)er, bic, 
ba§ erpe befte is a common expression for the first casual 
thing that presents itself where we should simply say ' the 
first* 'I took the first book, I cotdd* will be in German: 3WJ 
nal^m ba§ etfte befte ^u^. 

4. the old man, bet %lte. drawing on, nal^en, turn with 
subjunctive. Count, ®raf. [The derivation of this word is 
grou, greyhaired. The old Germans made their nobles of the 
experienced], carry up, l^tnouStrogcn; l^inouS last in the clause 
because this is the principal sentence. 

6. rise and gleam, ragett unb leud^ten, use Infin. lie tnisty 
and green; use the two infinitives, bam^fetl UUb ^Xik^tX^. ww- 
snowed with Jlowei's, t)Ott ^lumeu ttbtl^^XVUV, 

4* 
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ome Oi 

7. Thence he saw castles and the old d^^ the 
Cologne, with its lofty pinnacles shining down np 
river, as rocks shine over the sea. 

8. He sat upon his seat in the glimmering red 
of evening. His noble soul rose high over earthly care. 

9. He cried: "Fairest of rivers, green and golden 
Rhine, how beautifol and bright and good is all upon 
thy banks." 

10. Alas! that I must leave thee. This is all my 
care before I go to my fathers. 

11. Dear, true hearts of my friends; deep, belov- 
ed Rhine — farewell: may the eye of heaven be ever 
upon you. 

12. He blessed the land and the people as he 
sat in the glimmering red of evening; his heart was 
too full — he died. 

13. It is a beautiful tradition, his name is not 
known, but his blessing has remained. He was called 
the Good. 



7. lofty pinnacles, l^cl^te S^ttetl. shining down^ ^etntebet* 
Ieu(^ten. over the sea, l^tnauS \xC% 3)leeT. 

8. seat, Seffel. glimmering^ leud^ienb. red of evening, 
^benbtotl^. his noble sotd etc., turn: his noble soul greto to 
him high over, grew, )DU(^S. care, Sorge. 

9. Fairest, S)tt fd^dnjler allcr @tr5me. green etc., bu grti» 
ner, golbenet Sll^etn. Sow beautiful is all. The German icUom 
is: Sow beautiful is not all. 

10. Alas! that etc., %^, ba^. sorrow, SBel^. 

11. upon, bei. 

12. bless, fegen. to die. The German idiomatic expression 
for he dies is : f eitt ^Uge bri(3^t. his heart was too full, turn : 
the heart was to him (dot.) too full. 

13. tradition, Sage (our Saw), blessing, Segett. remain, 
Bleiben, conj. with fein. his name is not known, man fenttt 
feinen 9lamen nt^t. 
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24. 

RECAPITULATORY. 



1. There lived once in a college school a 
screechowl, who had left in his youth his ancestral 
residence, the chnrchtower and dwelt with a professor. 

2. Ho, and a tomcat and a goose ate out of 
one trough and heard every day what the professor 
read to his pupils out of Plutarch and Thucydides. 

3. The three made their own glosses, which were 
full of critical learning, and practised themselves in 
sharp disputations. Once a great dispute about the 
worth of the ancient nations divided them. 

4. "I," said the cat, "have always been on the 
side of the Egyptians; they taught us wisdom and 
justice, and heaven! how they loved and revered 
their gods." 

5. "And I," said the owl, "declare myself for 
the immortal Athenians. Athens was ever the seat of 
the Muses. What is sublimer, and more beautiful 
than their works, which have been preserved to poste- 
rity?" 



1. live, l^ufen. college school, jtloflerf^ule. aereechowl, 
ftaug. ehurchtower, ^r^tl^urm. ancestrtU residence, ©tottimfH. 

2. tomcat, jlaiet. trough, StOg. every day, tftgli(^. read 
(to oneself) \t\m, {before others) t)orIefen. 

3. their oum glosses, \fyct etgnett ®Ioffen. critical learning, 
fritif^e SBeleJenl^ett. ftdl of, Dofl, c. gen. practise, flbcn. dis- 
putation, disputation. dispute, @trett. importance, SBertl^. 
about, Don. the ancient nations, bie %VitXL divide, tfietlen. 

4. to be on the side of, fcin fUr. Egyptians, bie tlcg^ptet. 
hou> they loved, turn: toie liebten fie nidjt. 

6. said, Derfe^en. declare oneself , ^ etflfiren. ever, jletS. 
seat of, ^% c. gen. sublime, crljobcn. preserve, aufbetoa^ren, 
to posterity^ dai^ posterity , 9la^^{)[0ttt* 
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6. "Ha!" said the goose, "by the Capitol ye talk 
nonsense. Have ye forgotten Rome ? Who can com- 
pare with that nation? From the Northpole, to the 
Southpole no people for knowledge or martial renown 
are like the princely Quirites/' 

7. Then all spoke at once: tooth and beak and 
claw were at work, when a throughly learned rat, 
who had gnawed through many a dissertation cried to 
them firom a lexicon upon which she was seated: 

8. "I already perceive what it is divides you: 
Egypt honoured cats: the owl was a sacred bird to 
the Athenian, and Rome supported a whole flock of 
geese in the senate house." 



6. By the Capitol, Bettn ^^alpiiol. talk nonsense, fafeln. 
jRotne, JRom. compare, p(^ mcffen. Northpole, 9lorb^30l. South- 
pole, @ttb;pol. for knowledge, in S9Btffcnf(3^aft. martial renown, 
SBoffcntul^tn. to be like, glcit^cn, c. dat. princely, fUrftltd^. 

7. were at once at work, toarcn ouf ctnmal xm S^Jtcl. 
beak, Sd^nobel. claw, %(x^t, thoroughly learned, grunbgclel^rt. 
gnaw through, burd^nagClt. lexicon, Segifon, n. 

8. already, fd^on. divide, entgtoeicn. Egypt, 3le8^^3ten. to 
the Athenian, bent ^il^ener. support, emfil^ren. a whole flock 
of geese, etnc ganjc ®&nfe{d^aar. 
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25- 

THE GENITIVE. 

The use of the genitive after verbs and adjec- 
tives was much more common in old German than it 
is in the modem language. These verbs and adjec- 
tives now take a preposition with its case, or govern 
an accusative. 

Such are Bcbiltfcn, to need, t)ctgcffcn, to forget, 
gcnie^cn, to enfoy, gctoal^t, aware of, gcwol^nt, accustomed 
tOy and others. 

Scarcely any intransitive verbs govern a genitive 
and even tiiese may in ordinary language take an 
accusative. But many reflexive verbs still do, and 
some of these should be used in the following exercise. 
The genitive of cause or material with fcin is very 
common. 

[Verbs and adjectives that take a genitive in 
German will be printed in italics]. 



1. A householder, as people have told me, had 
for a long time been troubled by a ghost, and in 
order to defend himself from the spirit, he secretly got 
himself taught exorcisation. 

2. But the spell remained powerless; the ghost 
took possession of the house, and in a white sheet paid 
him a visit every night. 

1. householder y ^auStDtttl^. as people have told me, lote 

man e§ mix gefagt. N. B. In relatiye clauses the aux- 
iliary verb is very often omitted, trouble, qufilen. ghost, 
®e^^)cnft. spirit, ®cxft. defend oneself, jtd^ emelftren. to get 
oneself taught, ftcl^ lel^ten laHett. exorcisation, ba§ ^etbannett. 

2. spell, SauUt]pxU^, powerless, haftloS. take possession 

»/» P<ft bemSiJitigen. sheet, Setnht(3^. pay a visit, SBcfudJ 
mad^m. every night, jcbc Sladjt. 
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3. A poet came to the house: the host made 
sure of his company for the night, by asking him to 
read his poems. The poet was not aware of the reason, 
and gladly consented. 

4. He began to read a stupid tragedy that 
pleased himself vastly, if not his host. The ghost 
appeared and listened: he was soon weary of the poem, 
he could not endure more than one scene; before 
the second act he vanished. 

5. The host who now lived in hopes of getting rid 
of the ghost, got: the poet to come again the next 
night 'The poet read, the ghost appeared, but when 
he became aware of what was going on, he vanished. 

6. "Very good," said the host to himself, "I 
shall soon rid myself of you, if you can not endure 
the poem." The next night he remained alone. As 
soon as it struck twelve the ghost showed himself. 

7. "John," loudly shouted the host, "run quickly 
the poet shall be so kind as to send me his poem. 
I wish to make use of the tragedy for an hour." 

8. The ghost was terrified, and signed with his 
hand that the servant should not go and that he 



3. make sure of, flc^ tjerflc^em. by asking him, babucd^, 
baft er il^n cinlub. gcwal^r takes either gen. or ace. = 
atoare of, 

4. stttpid, langtoeiltQ. tragedy^ 2;rauer{^3iel. please, 0cfal» 
Icn, c. dat. himself fi(3J felbfl. vastif/, Did. appear, erfdjeinen. 
listen, jubdren. weary, mtibc endure, DctttOfien. scene, ^tuf" 

trilt. 

5. live in hopes, ber ^offnuitfi Icbcn. get rid of Io§ tt)cr* 
ben. get to eome again, toiebetfommett loffen. become aware of, 
loal^rncl^men, takes gen. or ace. go on, tjotgel^ett. 

6. to himself Bci fl^. rid oneself of fi(3j etltlebigctl. show 
oneself ft^ blidten laffen. 

7. shout aloud, geioaUig fd^teien. quickly, gefd^iotnb. shall, 
foil, be so kind, ]o fiiltifi feln. make use of fidj Bebtenen. for 
an hour, auf ettie ©tunbe. (.B. 29), 

8. to be terrified, etHreifCtt, irreg, {to terrify, erfdjtedcn, 
reg.) sign, totnlett. that the servant should not go, ba^ bet 

^tenet nid^t gel^en follie. 
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wauid resign his habit. In short, the wise spirit dis- 
appeared, and never showed himself again. 

9. From this history we learn that no poem is 
so poor as to be utterly useless; and w6 may be happy 
in. the thought that if ghosts come in legions, we shall 
not he desUtwte of bad verses. 



8. rengfiy fi(j^ begebett. habity ^ettol^nl^eit. in short, futj. 
show oneaelfy fid^ geljen lajfen. 

9. from, auS. poor, elenb. a« to be quite, see Ex. 20. 
useless, nu^loS. happy in, frol^, c. gen. but, frol^ Ubet is also 
said, in legions, IcfiionentoeHe. destitute, lebtfi. verse, 55cr8, 
pi. Serfe. bad verses, use the article. 
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26- 

THE DATIVE. 

The Dative is in very common use: 

1. after trajective verbs and adjectives: 3^ 
folgc bir. 

2. as a dative of the remote object: ^d^ gab 
t^m ba§ 93ud^. 

3. instead of the genitive of the possessor: (see 
Exercise 22). 

4. after impersonal verbs: c§ gcl^t V)m gut. 

5. ethically: maS mad^t mir Selfu§? quid mihi 
Celsus agit? 

The Latin ablative of the agent with a preposi- 
tion after passive verbs is expressed in German by 
tion with the dative. 

The Latin dative of the agent is expressed in 
German by the dative without a preposition. The 

dative of the agent is usual after verbals in bar, and Ud^. 

[It is useless giving a coifiplete list of trajective 
.words: some will be found necessary in the following 
exercise; others must be learnt by observation. 

Verbs and adjectives that take a dative in 
German will be in italics]. 



1. "Must I alone be silent and songless?" said 
the swan to himself, as he bathed in the sunlight. 
" Truly / envi/ not the hissing goose, the cackling hen, 
and the shrieking peacock their voices; 

1. 8ongles8, gefangloS. silent, ftumm. to himself , gu fldj 
fclbft. envy^ benctbcit, c. dat. of the person, ace. of the thing. 
^f'ss, f^mttextU eaekk, glttdten. shriekj ftftd^jen. 
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2. But thy voice pleases me, Philomela, and I 
Hnger intoxicated upon my waterway, as thy song 
reaches me. How would I sing the evening sun, if 
my voice resembled thine." 

3. Then the swan dipped down into the water, 
and when he raised his head a lustrous figure was 
vmble to him upon the shore. It was the god of 
the morning and evening sun, the heautiful Phoebus. 

4. "Fair and beloved creature," he said, "thy 
prayer ts granted thee, and that which has hitherto 
been lacking to thee is now thine." Then he ap- 
proached the swan, and touched him with his lyre, 
and preluded upon it the melody of the Immortals. 

5. The enchanting melody of Apollo thrilled 
through the bird, and inspired and with ecstasy he 
sang to the chords of the god of beauty, Grateful 
to him, he sang, as it became him the sun, the glitter- 
ing lake, and his own innocent happy life. 

6. Soft as his figure was the harmonious song 
which he sang, as he floated on the waves, until he 
found himself in Elysium, where the god appeared to 
him in kis true celestial beauty. 

7. The song which had been withheld from him, 
during his life, was the death song which was gently 



2. Fhilamela, $]^t(otneIe. linger, fid^ bertoCtlen. intoxicated, 
trunlen. waterway, SSBoffetpfab. reach, retd^ett. resemble^ glei» 
(i^cn. thine, use the predicative form (Ace. § 38). 

3. dip down, untcrt0U(3^cn. raise one's head, fid^ empotl^cbcn. 
lustrous figure, Icud^tenbc ©cftolt. visible, fid^tBar. Fhoebus, 

4. creature, SQBcjCtt, n. grant, gctoSl^rcn. prayer, SBittc. 
fail, fel^Icn. lyre, Scxer, f. prelude, oitflimmcn. melody, Xon. 

the Immoitals, bxc UnfterbU(3^en. 

5. enchanting, cntjlldlcnb. thrill through, butd^brtngen 
(insep.). inspired, BcQCiftert. with ecstasy, etgofien. to the 
chords, in bie ©Otten. grateful to him, tl^tlt battfbat. become 

one, @inem gcjicmen. to sing anything, etiiaS Beftngcn. 

6. find oneself, pdj toicberfttiben. 

7. withhold, t)erfagcn. which was to etc., ta \SW55^^» 
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to release his limbs (3) for he had heard the melody 
of the Immortals and seen the face of a god. 

8. GratefuUy he fell at the feet of Apollo, and 
listened to his divine melodies, until his falthfdl con- 
sort arrived, who in sweet song had complained her- 
self to deatii. 

9. The goddess of Innocence took both as her 
favourites as the snowy team of her conchy car, when 
she bathes in the lake of youth. 

7. release f auflSfeiU facey ftntlt^, n. his faithful consort, feill 
ireueS SBetb. to complain oneself to death, ft(^ ^ Sobe flagett. 

9. of innocence, bet Unfd^ulb. as her favourites, )tt t^tett 
Stebltngen. The datiye of the purpose takes the preposition 
p. snotpi/ team, fi^neetoetgeS ^ef^tm. conchy car, 9]>htf^^ 
loagen. 



i. 
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27. 

THE ACCUSATIVE. 

Many verbs as we know from the last exercise 
take a dative in German though they take an accu- 
sative in English. Other verbs that take a preposi- 
tion and its case in English take an ace. in German, 
e. g. to pay for a thing, ettoaS Bejal^Icn, 9ing of a thing, 
cttoaS Bcjingcn, to wait for a person, gincn cttoartcn, 
cum multis aliia. 

The factitive ace. is rare. The notion is express- 
ed by i\x c. dot, Caesarem eonsulem eligere, to elect 
Cesar Consul, ben Kdfar jum Konful Wdl^Icn. Fortunam 
Beam facere, ba§ ©d^^cffal jum ®ott madden. 

The factitive ace. is used after ncnncn^ fd^cltcn 
and f(i^inH)fcn. Sincn cincn ©(i^elm fd^ittH)fcn, to call 
anybody a rogue. 



1. "Father of beasts and of men," said the Horse 
as he approached the throne of Zeus, "men maintain 
that I am one of the fairest creatures with which 
thou hast adorned the earth, and my selflove bids 
me believe it. 

2. But is there not something about me that may 
be improved?" "What thinkest thou can be improved 
about thee?" said the kindly god and smiled. "Speak, 
for I accept instruction." 

1. men Maintain^ use the indep. pronoun (see Ex. 21. e. 2). 
I am one, ^iS^ fet eittS. (See M. S. Rules 11. 12). with which, 
toontit. adorn, ^ietett, omit the auxiliary (see Ex. 25. 1). self- 
love, Q^tgenlieBe. bid, ^eigen. 

2. that may be improved, ^u Bcffetn. (See Ex. 14. b). 
ahoiU me, an tttit. What thinkest thou etc., loaS tneinjt bu, 

tpaS an bit ju bcffcm fci. accept, anncl^men. instruction, 
Se^te. 
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3. "Perhaps," said the Horse, "I should be 
swifter if my legs were longer and slenderer. A long 
swan-neck wonld not disfigure me, a broader chest 
would increase my strength, 

4. And, since thou hast appointed me to carry 
thy favourite Man, that saddle which a benevolent 
rider puts upon me, might have been created 
with me." 

5. "Well," said Zeus, "endure a moment." Then 
with earnest countenance he spoke the word of crea- 
tion. Instantly life sprang into the dust, organised 
material united itself and suddenly stood before the 
throne the hideous CameL 

6. The horse saw and trembled with invincible 
disgust. " Here," said Zeus, " are longer and slenderer 
legs, here is a long swan-neck, here is a broader 
chest, and here is the natural saddle. Wilt thou. 
Horse, that I change thee, and make thee a 
camel?" 

7. The Horse still trembled. "Go," continued 
Zeus, "this time be intructed without being punished. 
But to pay for thy presumption, and to remind thee 
of it now and then — endure, new creature," Zeus 



3. stoifter, f[ti(3^tx9Cr. long, l^od^. slender ^ fd^mfid^tig. swan- 
neck, ©d^manenl^ate. diajigure, cntftcttcn. chestj 95ruft. strength, 
©tftrfc. increase, tjermcljrcn. 

4. Since, ba. appoint, beftimtnett. thy favourite Man^ 
apposition put both aco. Man, ^Dtenfci^. that saddle might 
have been etc., fo fonnte mxx tool^l bcr ©attcl anerfij^ajfen fcin, 
ben mxx etc. earnest, etnft. put upon, auflegcn. 

5. endure, bulben. countenance, @efi(3^t. organised mate- 
rial, orgamflrtcr @toff. unite itself, fid^ DerBinben. Camel, 
ilomcel, h. 

6. disgust, ^BJd^eu. natural, onerf(3^affcn. saddle, @ottel, m. 
change, umbilbcn. 

7. without being punis)ied. (M, S. Rule 20). continue, 
fortfal^ren. instructed, bclc^rt. presumption, ^enncffettl^cit. 
endure, fortbaUCttt. 
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threw a preserving look upon the animal, and added 
"and let the horse never see thee without shudder- 
ing." Since then the horse trembles when he beholds 
the animal which we call Camel. 



7. a preserving look, ein er^oltenbet SBIifl. shuddering, 

f^ubem. 
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28- 

THE ARTICLE. 

The chief differences of usage are these. In 
German the definite article is used 

(a) 1. With a noun of genus or species: bcr 
SJlcnfcl, bic Sl^icrc. 

2. With names of substances or materials: bad 
®olb. 

3. With proper names: ber trcuc Sol^amicS^ ber 

l^rittQC aRatt^aus. 

4. With abstract nouns: bie Sugenb. 

5. With substantives of time: bcr ©ommer, ber 
©ienftag, bc§ 3lbenb§. 

6. Instead of the possessive pronoun: e§ ifl tl^m 
iibel xm 2Ragcn. 

7. To denote the case of a noun or name: ber 
Siebe mittbtg, bed $Iato. 

(b) It is not used if the noun expresses a qua- 
lity ratiier than individuality: ^d^ Bin i^aufmann Qt^ 
tDotben. @t l^anbelt aid gfreunb. 

(c) Proper nouns of countries, places, months etc. 
stand in apposition to their names: bie @tabt SRUan, 
ber SJlonat ^uguft. 



1. Francesco Francia was in his day the pride 
of Italy: he was celebrated far and wide by all ton- 
gues as a goldworker and painter, (b) 

2. To him, then an old man had come the fame 
of a youth in the town of Rome, who beyond all 
others had won for himself high artistic renown. 

1. pt'ide^ @iol5. celebrated, BetUl^mt. far and loide, loeit 
unb Brett, goldworker, ^lurifej. 

2. an old man, apposition, ^bem ^Iten. had reached, tjt 
gefommen. beyond ail, fonber ®Ui4en. to win for oneself, 
^^ nringm, artistic renown, i^njUertul^ni. it is true, jtoot. 
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3. It is true he had been unable to see any work 
of his; yet they respected one another, and had ex- 
changed tokens of Mendship. 

4/ And now the joy was his, which he had long 
desired. The young man writes to him. "May my 
request be granted by my fatherly friend. 

5. I would come myself, but other business holds 
me here. I send to you my statue for the San Gio- 
vanni Chapel, St. Caecilia. (a. 4). 

6. Fill, dear master, my place, see that it takes 
no harm, a crack, a spot would disfigure the delicate work. 

7. And if thou hast taken the pencil in hand, 
fulfil lovingly whatsoever my art has left incomplete. 

8. Then place the statue where it should be, with 
kindness providing for the best light, and in return 
take payment of my gratitude. — Thy Eaphael." 

9. The master quickly broke open the chest, 
drew out the statue, and placed it in the light, and 
looked, and scarce could believe what he saw. 

10. He stands before it amazed and entranced; 
all that he has dreamed in artist dreams is there ful- 
filled. He feels himself surpassed, and yet made happy. 

3. he had been unable etc., jtDar l^aiie er nie ein§ Don feinen 
SQSerfen f cl^cn !5nnen. tokens of friendship, grcunbJd^aftSjcid^en. 

4. desire, bcgel^ten. write to one^ on 6inen fci^tciben. may 
— be granted, imperat. pass, fatherly, t)StetIi(^. 

5. other business, anbrc§. hold, l^oltcn. statue, 58ilb. 
S. Giov. Chapel, @t. ®iot). ^a|)cfle. St. Caecilia, bie l^ciligc 

(Sftcilia. 

6. Jill (= represent), Detttcten. take harm, ©(j^aben nelj* 
men. a crack, 9fti|. spot, glerfc. disfigure, entflcflen. deli- 
cate, yxti, 

7. in hand, jur §Qnb. fulfil, tJcrbcjfem. incomplete, un- 

t)ottft(lnbi8. 

8. place, oufftcllcn. should be, foil fein. providing for, 
forgenb ftir. in return, bagCQen. take payment, SBejttl^lung 
ncl^men. 

9. break open, etbteci^en. chest, lltfte. place in tJie light, 

\xC% Sid^t tUdcn. 

10. amazed, crj(i^rO(Ien. entranced, cntjiicft artist dream, 

ftttnfrtertraum. Be feels himself etc., er fttl^lt , ba§ er tiber* 
ttoffen unb beglttrft ift. 

Lester* a (jfermanica. t) 
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11. "Joy to me, and praise to Thee, Lord, 
Thou who hast been willing to reveal such in my 
days. Now lettest Thou thy servant depart in peace." 

12. Uis scholars hear him say these words, the 
last words from his pious lips. This was tlio dying 
hour of old Francia. (a. 4). 



11. 7oy, §cil. praise, ?Prci§. TTtou who. (See Ex. 22). 
Hilling, getDOlIt. '^Nato lettest Thou etc.," 9lun Ia| beinctt S)ic« 

net in gricbcn fal^rcn. 

12. scholars, SUngcr. lips, 9Wunb. dying hoiir, @tcrbc* 

ftunbe. 
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29. 

COORDINATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 

The coordinative conjunctioiis proper are : 

1. Copulatwe, unb. 

2. Oppositwe, obtx, jonbcm, ober, cntlDcber, wcber. 

3. Causal, bcnn. 

These usually stand at the head of the sentence 
they connect. All other conjunctions are conjunctional 
adverbs, and in respect of position are treated as other 
adverbs. 

©onbcrn can only bo used after a negative. 



1. With the lofty feeling that belongs to divinity, 
the son of Alcmena fled into the bosom of solitude, 
and at a crossway he stood pensive and still. 

2. For the fature hovers before him with un- 
certain light, and his heart throbs high. Will a 
mii^acle unfold itself, or is a god near? And now 
two figures stand before him, 

3. One of the figures shines like the flower- 
wreath which, moistened with the first dew, hung round 
the young Tellus. And she said: "whatever the 
earth has of sweet I consecrate. Son of the Immor- 
tals, to thee, but be true to me, and follow me." 

1. lofty feeling, ^od^gefill^I. divinity, ©ottl^dt. belong to, 
angel^5ten, c. dat. Alcmena, ^Smette. into, m, c. ace. bosom, 
@^00§. at, an. crossway, ©d^cibclDCQ, (compare our ^water- 
shed), pensive, finnenb. 

2. hover before., borfd^tOcBcn. throb high, ]^0(3^ CtnpOttDattcn. 
miracle, aSunbct. unfold itself, fid^ entfaltetl. figure, ©cftalt. 

3. flower-wreath, SBIumCTtring. moistened, bcfcud^tct. hang 
around, l^angcn um. Tellus, XcHuS, bie. whatever- of sweet, 
toa§ fttfeeS. consecrate, tt)et§cn, c. dat. be true to me, nietn 
©ctreucx fcin. 
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4. Magic sparkles in her looks, and a soft en- 
chantment raises around her an incense of slumber 
in the air. Half-yielding to the magic, the youth has 
scarcely power to raise his eyes to the other divine 
Figure. 

5. She approaches, like Peace, but Alcides, as 
though covered with dishonour feels himself trembling 
before Virtue. And she says: "I can neither promise 
thee days of pleasure, nor years of delight. Fight, 
endure, suffer; for if thou art worthy of thyself, thou 
art mine." 

6. To conquer becomes the son of the gods, but 
to conquer himself gives him' the highest crown of 
celestial immortality. Therefore the youth devotes 
himself, and swears upon the hand of Virtue. 

7. Then, as a strong warrior he pursues his 
heroic way, he protects the weak, fights down monsters 
and is ever victorious, but a more terrible Hydra* 
than the one in Lema's swamp threatens his peace. 

8. For, like lightning from the serene blue mis- 
fortune falls upon him. lole steps into his heroic path, 
and to her he sacrifices his greatness. 



4. magic, gauBct. glitter' in, j^)riil6cn au8. look, SBHtf. 
soft enclumtment, tocid^cS fentjUdcn. raise around, cintragcn um. 
incense of slumber, ©d^Iummctbuft. half yielding, ^albeitigege* 
Ben, c. dat. power, ©ettJttlt. gracious figure, §ulbgcftalt. 

5. as though covered with dishonour, toic tnit Sd^tnad^ Bc» 
bcrft. days of pleasure, say: pleasant days, fight, f&tn|)fen. 
endure, bulbcn. suffer, tragcn. worthy of thyself, bcincr toUtbig. 

6. become, jiemen, c. dat. son of the gods, @5tierfol^n. 
conquer, fiegen. conquer one'self, pd() Ubettoinbett. celestial, 
l^immlifd^. immortality, Unftetbltd^fcit. to swear on any one's 

hand, in bie §anb @inc§ fd^toBrcn. 

7. watrior, iJricgcr. heroic way, ^clbcnBal^i'* pursue, gcl^en. 
protect, fd^il^cn. fight down, nicbcrfilnH)fcn. Monster, Unge« 

l^euer. hydra, §^bcr, f. the one in Lema^s swamp, bic in 
Sctna'S 6um<)f. threaten, btol^en, c. dat. 

8. serene blue, l^ettctC SBIfiUe. fail upon, fHlrjcn auf. mis- 
fortune, 2Ri6gcf(3^idf. steps into, say: steps to kirn into, sacri- 
Jice, ottfo|)fcm, c. dat. greatness, ^ol^cii 
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9. For he snatches her without pity from the 
arms of her grey-haired father, and of her brother, 
with treachery and mnrdci'. 

10. Suddenly the Eumonides of Conscience falls 
upon his heart. Rest he has not, but wild pain, and 
on Oeta he atones in flames for his loss of divinity. 



9. without pity y o^tie ©rBatmen. match, fortrciScn. mur- 
der, aReud^elmorb. 

10. falU, say: faUs to him on (atl'S) the heart, on Oeta, 

ouf bcm Dcta. atone for, Bilfecn. lo88 of divinity, ^ntgSttcrung. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION. 



30- 

MORNING ON THE HAEZ MOUNTAINS. 

(Heine). 

I climbed up mountains and hills, saw how the 
sun strove to drive away the mist, wandered joyously 
through the lowering woods, and round my dreaming 
head rang the flowerbells of Goslar. The mountains 
stood in their white nightdresses, the firs shook sleep 
from their limbs, the fresh *moming wind arranged 
their hanging verdant tresses, the birds made their 
orisons, the meadow lowland glittered like a diamond- 
strewn veil of gold, and the shepherd stepped over it 
with his musical herd. I* might indeed have well 
lost my way. We are always striking into byeways 
and footpaths, and fancy that by those means we 



climb up, Beftcigctl. see, Bcttad^tetl. to drive away^ t)cr» 
fd^CUd^en. lowering^ fd^aucmb. flowerbells of Goslar^ ©lorfcns 

BlUm^cn toon ®o§(ar. nightdress, 5flad^tniantel. Begin with 

the adverb, phrase, shook sleep etc., say: shook to themselves 
(rilttcltcn fid^) sleep from (au§) the limbs, arrange, friflcrcn. hang- 
ing, IJcrabl^ftngcnb. make orisons, SBctftunbc l^altcn. meadow 
lowland, SBicfctltl^al. a diamond- strewn veil of gold, etnc bia» 

mantcnbcffietc (Solbbcrfc. step over it, barilBer l^ttifd^rcitcn. mti- 

sical, Ifiutcnb (because of the bells the cattle wore), indeed — 
well, toti^ cigentUd^. strike into, ciltfd^logcn, c. ace. byeway, 
©eitentocg. footpath, gufeftcig. by those means, babtttd^. fancy. 
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shall come nearer to our goal As it is universally 
in life so it is with us on the Harz mountains. But 
there are always good souls wlio bring us back to the 
right way. 

nearer, nfiljcr. to come, gelatlQCtl. umveraallt/, ilBctl^aupt. 
is with us, gel^t unS. to the right way, auf ben xt^izn 9Bcg. 
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31- 

THE MUSIC OF ARION. 

(von Hardenberg). 

The minstrel began to play an infinitely touch- 
ing melody. The whole ship echoed in nnison, the 
waves resounded, the sun and the constellations ap- 
peared together in heaven, and from the green waves 
emerged dancing hosts of fishes and sea creatures. 
The sailors alone stood hostile, with fast closed ears, 
and waited full of impatience for the end of the song. 
It was soon over. Then the singer with cheerful 
brow sprang into the dark abyss, his wonder-working 
instrument upon his arm. But he had scarcely touched 
the glittering waves, when there arose beneath him 
the broad back of a grateful monster, who quickly 
swam away with the astonished minstrel. In a little 
while it had reached the coast, to which Arion wished 
to go, and set him down gently among the reeds. 
The poet sang a joyons song to his deliverer and went 
away gratefully from the place. 



began to play, anftimmctl. infinitely^ UncnbUd^. melody^ 
©cfong. echo in unison^ tltittbncn. resoundj flingen. constel- 
lation, ^cftirn. sea creatures, SJlccrunfiCl^CUCt. emerge, l^ertJOt* 
taud^cn. hostile, fcinbfcUg. fast closed, fcffgcftopft. for the end, 
auf ba§ ®nbc. over, boriibct. spring, §tnf)3ringen. his wonder- 
working instr. etc., ace. abs. upon, im. when then etc., fo 
l^ob etc. — ]^Ctt)Or. monster, Unil^tet. who quickly swatn away, 
say: and it quickly swam away, swim away, baDOtlfd^toitnTncn. 
In a little while, 9lad() fur^Ct Stxi. to which A. had wished to go, 
na(5 bet ^rion l^tngetoollt ^ttc. set down, nicbcrfe^eti. from the 
place, bon banncn. 
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32. 

WILLIAM PITT. 

(Sturz). 

His eloquence was easy and clear, and expressed 
the most lofty sentiments by common modes of speech. 
It resembled neither the impetuous stream of Demos- 
thenes, nor the consuming flame of Tully, but it re- 
sembled at times the thunder, at times the music of 
the spheres. He illuminated his subject, and hit un- 
erringly his mark with the lightning of his spirit, 
which, like the lightning of his eye, one might feel, 
not describe. He could at will, transform, create, 
destroy. He united a savage people by means of law 
and order. He could sway a free people, as though 
they were slaves, found or annihilate a kingdom, and 
smite a blow which echoed through the world. 



eloquence^ SSetcbtfamfctt. express, auSbrildeti. lofty, crl^C" 

^Bcn. sentiment, ©m^jfinbUTtg. modes of speech, IRcbenSartett. 

impetmus, rctfecnb. to resemble, fi^nlid^ fcitl, glcid^Ctl. UltMninate, 

umftral^Icn. to hit tJie point, ben ?Pun!t treffcn. unerringly, 

fidget, feel, empfinbcn. at will, nod^ SBiUfUl^r. transform, um* 
Bilbcn. unite, licreintQen. law and order. The Germans pre- 
fer to say: *^ order and latv,' Dxbnung unb %t\t%. he could, 
cr DCXftanb C§, ^U. sway, bcl^crrfd^cn. as though they were 
slaves, xoxt ©clat)cn. found, gxtttlbcn. annihilate, bcmid^tcn. 

strike a blow, eineti ©ttcid^ fd^Iagcn. 
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AMYNTAS AND THE DRYAD. 

(GeUcrt.) 

At early morning came poor Amyntas out of the 
grove, bis axe in his right hand. He had cut himself 
staves for a fence , and carried their weight upon Jiis 
shoulder. Just then he saw a young oak tree near 
a rushing brook , and the brook in its fury had bared 
its roots of earth, and the tree stood there, sorrow- 
ful and threatened to fall. 'Pity 'tis,' said he, 'if 
thou, tree, shouldest fall into this wild water. No, 
thy summit shall not be cast away, the play thing of 
its waves.' So he took the heavy staves from his 
shoulder. "I can get other staves," he said, and 
set to, to make a strong mound before the tree, 
and dug fresh mould. Soon the mound was finished, 
and the bare roots covered with fresh earth, and 
now he took his axe upon his shoulder, and contented 
with his work smiled at the shade of the tree he 
had preserved and was off to the grove again to fetch 
other staves. But the Dryad called to him with a 
sweet voice out of the oak : " Should I let thee depart 
unrewarded, kindly swain. Tell mo, what desirest 
thou as a reward? I know that thou art poor, and 
leadest only five gheep to pastui'e." — "0, if thou 
lettest me ask, Nymph," said the poor swain: "My 



at early mornmg, Bei frill^enx ^Qflorgcn. poor Am. (see 
Ex. 28, 3). grove, §ain. his axe, ace. abs. staves^ ©t&Be. 
for «, ju. fence, Qaun. weight, 2aft. Just then, ba. 7iishing, 
l^inraufd^cnb. in its fury, toilb. hare, entBlbfecn. P% 'tis, 
©d)abc. he cast away, ||ingctt)Orfcn fcin. the play thing, jum 

'S<)icl. set to, ]^ub an. mound, S)amm. to make, l^inbaucn. 

motild, 6rbe. smile at, ]^inlfid)cln in. to he off again, jutilrf 
HOOttcn. sweet, Ucblid^. unrewarded, unbclol^nt. let depart, 
tt)cglaffcn. swain, §irt. as a reward, jur ^clol^ttUng. lead 

to pasture, lux 2Beibc ftil^ren. lettest, t)crg5nncp. 
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neighbour Palemon is sick since harvest timo — let 
him recover." 

So prayed the honest fellow; and Palemon rcco- 
vereil, butAmyntas found the most signal blessing in 
his house and amongst his trees and fruits, and 
grow a wealthy shepherd; for the gods do not leave 
the honest witiiout a blessing. 



harvest, @rntc. recover, gcfunb toerbctl. honest fellow, 
bet SUcbUd^C. the most signal blessing, bcr mSd()tigftc ©egcit. 
amongst^ bet. without a blessing, ungefegnet. 



i 
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34 

THE MARCH OF THE PRUSSUNS TO 

WATERLOO. 

(Varnhagen von Ense.) 

Officers came and brought mformation of the 
progress of the battle, of Napoleon's overwhelming 
onslaught, and how sorely the arrival of the Prus- 
sians was desired. Bliicher in fierce anxiety not to 
break his plighted word shouted his inspiriting "For- 
wards, my children, forwards!" to the ranks of his 
troops; his glances and his words flew round as he 
eveiy where urged them on. Wherever a hinderance 
arose, or a halt took place, there was he at once. 
But all his efforts gave but little hope of arriving 
at the right time. • Once- more he urged the troops 
on to double quick speed ; they were almost succumb- 
ing to fatigue, and as they worked their way on in 
the mud and through pools, the murmur arose; "It 
can not be done, it is impossible." Then Blttcher 
addressed his warriors with the utmost emotion and 
determination: "Children, we must forwards. It's all 
very well to say, it can not be done, but it must be 



information, 9lad^rt(!^t. progress, ©attg. onalaitght, ?ln* 
brang. desired, ctfcl^nt. how sorely^ toxt fd^r. break, ISfetl. 
plighted, gegeBett. shouted his inspiriting, say: shouted his For- 
wards etc., inspiritingly (atlfcucrnb). flew round, ftogett uml^Ct. 
as he every where etc., UberaK f5rbcrnb , begin the clause with 
this. arise, CTlt^tcl^^n. take place, ftd^ jcigctl. aW his efforts, 

aHe ^nltrengung. hope, nut gcringc ?lu§Pd^t. at the right 
time, jut rc^tcnSctt. Once more, ncucrbingS. urge, antteibeti. 

to double quick speed, ju k)etbop:peIiet @ile. succumb to fatigue, 
ben SJitil^fcKgfeitcn crlegen (use impft.). and as they worked, 
turn : out of the murmur (^emUttnel) of the in the mttd and 
through pools on working ones (ftd^ f^fottatbeitenben) toas heard 
(Hang e§ k)Ot) it can not be done, e§ ge^e tttd^t. Oratio obliqua, 
tif's ail very well to say, eS l^d^t tt)0$I. 
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done. I tell you I have promised my brother Wel- 
lin§^D. I have promised, do you hear? You surely 
don't wish me to break my word?" And so, on they 
went, arms and all, unceasingly forwards. 



I tell ifou, \a; say: 3d^ l^aB' e§ ja t»erf)3ro(3^cn. . »ureli/, 
l)odJ. and so oti they went, utib fo ging cS mit alien aOaffcn 
unoufl^altfam DortDttriS. 
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35- 

WELLINGTON'S TESTIMONY TO BLtCHER. 

(Varnhagen von Ense.) 

It was already quite dark when Blticher and 
Wellington met upon the height of Belle - AUiance, 
and mutually greeted each other as victors. To whom 
specially the honoui* of the day belonged has been 
much disputed. To Bluchcr it never occured to divide 
with jealous calculation the common glory into one 
share for himself and one for his brother in arms. 
But Wellington himself concluded his despatch to the 
Prince - Regent of England with these words of 
recognition as just as they are noble: 

"I should not speak according to my conviction, 
if I did not attribute to Fieldmarshall Blticher and 
the Prussian army the victorious result of this fear- 
ful day, through the assistance which they afforded 
me with so great readiness, and at such an oppor- 
tune time. 



quitCj ijSttig. . meet, jufammcntrcffcn. greet, BefitUfeen. 
belong, gcBU^xen; it should be subjunct. here, to occur to 
cm, 6inem cinfaKen. Jealous caleulatmi, ctfcrjild^tific JRcd^nung. 
s/iare, ^ntl^eil. brotJier in ai^ns, SBaffcnBrubcr. despatch, 
SBcrid^t. to, an. recognition, ?lncrlcnnung. according to, nad^. 
conviction, UebcrjeUfiUttg. attnhute, bcimef|cn c. dat. Prince- 
Megent, ?Prin3»9lcgcnt (2nd dccL). amiy, §ccr. victorious 
residt, glilrfU^eS ^rgcbnife. to afford assistance, SBciftonb Ici* 
pen. readiness, SBcrcittDifiigfctt. opportune, rcd^t. 
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36. 

THE SOUTHERN HEAVENS. 

(von Humboldt.) 

The magnificent zones of the southern heavens 
between the latitudes of 50 ® and 80 ® are especially 
rich in nebulous stars and compact, irresolvable 
nebulae. Of the two Magellanic clouds which revolve 
round the starless and desolate Southern Pole, the 
greater appears according to the latest investigations 
as a wonderful mixture of star clusters, of partially 
spherical masses of nebulous stars of different size, 
and of irresolvable nebulae , whicTi by producing a 
general brightness of the horizon form the background 
of the picture. The appearance of these clouds, of 
the, luminous ship Argo, of the Milkyway, between 
the Scorpion, the Centaur, and the Cross together 
with the landscape-like beauty of the whole southern 
heavens have left upon me an impression never to 
be forgotten. 

zones, Sonen. latitudes, ?ParaIIcIfrctfc. nebidous star, 

SdclBcIftcrn. nebula, 9lcbcljlcdcn. irresolvable, nidjt aufjulftfenb. 

compact, jufammcngcbrftngt. the Magellanic clouds, bie ^Wa* 

0cl^amf(3^cn 2BoIfen. starless, pcrnenlcer. desolate, tjcrbbct. 

revolve, frcifetl. investigation, Untcrfud^Ung. mixture, ©cmcngc. 
partially spherical, tl^cilS fugclfbrmtg. horizon, ©cftd^tSfclb. 
by producing, l^erDOtbringcnb ; use the participle here, form, 
barfteKcn. ?wmmo««, Ud^tftral^Icnb. Milkyway, SKtld^ftrafee. 

together with, say: Ja, bic landscape-like, lanbjd^aftlid^. 
never to be forgotten, unt)erge^li(^. 
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37. 

MODERN fflGH GERMAN. 

(Schleicher.) 

No German race spoke or speaks this language: 
nowhere is our written language heard in the mouth 
of the people. This peculiarity of Modem High Ger- 
man is the cause of its colloquial unnaturalness , for 
the written language of our Modem High German is 
in fact unnatural, nay, in many sounds and forms 
absolutely monstrous. It is no branch of the living 
tree of German speech, unconsciously and naturally 
produced, but rather something designedly formed in 
many pieces and chequered through the influence of 
man's will. But only for that very reason, because 
the Modern High German is no dialect, because no 
single race has a right of property over it, does it 
possess the capacity of being a common bond — 
alas! almost the only one* — for all German races, 
high German and low German. And therefore even 
that which implies the colloquial imperfection of Mo- 
dern High German is the source of its high, and 
for the nation, priceless significance. 

race, ©tamtlt. is heard, use Indef. pronoun. written 
language, @d^riftj<)rad&e. peculiarity, ^igcntpmli^fcit. Modem 
High G., 91eu!()0d^bcutfd^. colloquial, |i)rodjnd^. the written 
language of our M. H.» G. is in fact , turn : for in fact (in ber 
Sl^ai) unnatural, yea (j[a) monstrous (tltonftrbS) is in many 
sounds and fwms our M. H, G. written language, naturally, 

naturgcmilS- produced, §ctt)or0cf)3ro6tc§. but rather, fonbern, 

ttelmel^t, turn : sotnething in many pieces through the influence 
of human will designedly (a(fl(^tli(^) formed and chequered 
(jufammcngctottrfcItcS). only for that very reason, cbctt Itur 
bcSl^alB. to have right of property over, Slcd^t bc§ ©gcnt^meS 
auf. capacity of being, fSfft|igfcit JU fctn. implies, bcbingt. 
significance, ^cbcututtg, c. ac. 



* This, happily, can no longer be said. 1871. 
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38. 

HOW THE FRENCH TROOPS WENT TO RUSSIA. 

(Freytag.) 

The march through Germany lasted a month; 
like grasshoppers the foreigners wasted the land from 
Kolberg to Breslau. For akeady in the year 1811 
there had been a bad harvest; the country people 
had scarcely preserved seedoats, which the French 
cavalry horses devoured in 1812; they devoured 
the last blade of hay, the last bundle of straw: 
and the villages were compelled to pay sixteen 
thalers for a shock of chopped straw, and two 
thalers for a hundred weight of hay. And the men 
ate brutally like the beasts. From the Marshall to 
the common Frenchman they were not to be satisfied. 
King Jerome had demanded in Glogau, no great city, 
four hundred thalers a day for his entertainment; 
the duke of Abrantes for four weeks, seventy-five 
thalers a day. The officers required of the wife of 
the poor parish priest that she should boil their ham 
in red wine. They drank her best cream out of jugs, 
and poured essence of cinnamon over it; even the 
common soldiers down to the drummer, were furious 



march through, ^utd^^ug. waste, aufjel^ten. bad harvest, 
SJli^emtc. preserve, crfj^arcn. seedoats^ ©amcnl^afcr. blade, 
(QoXm. bundle, $unb. ^fter nouns of measure, the thing 
measured is put in apposition, were compelled, mu^ten^ turn : 
must pay for a shock of chopped straw (ba§ ©d^ocf ^ficffcljttol^) 
with i6 thalers. hundred weighty ^ttlintx, m. brutally, Qrdb« 
K(3J. Jerome, §tcron^mu§. demand, forbem (= inake u 
requisition), a day, iftglid^ ham, ©(^ittfctt. ^t'«' cream, bct 
fcttefkc Iftal^m. essence of cinnamon, giwittltcijenj. ove7' it, 
batiliei. the common soldiers, put it in the sing. : bet ®t* 
mcinc. drummer, 3^rommler. to be /ttnou8, tfife^'^. 

Lester's Germauica. ^ 
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if they had not two courses at midday. They ate 
like madmen. 

But even at that time the people, and the inso- 
lent invaders themselves had a presentiment that they 
should not so return. 



course^ ©ang. madman, bcr SKal^nfinttifle. insolent, fre* 
t}el]^aft. to have a prese7Uifnetit, a^tteit. 
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39. 

HOW THE FRENCH TROOPS RETURNED FROM 

MOSCOW. 

(Freytag.) 

They were a herd of poor creatures who had 
gone upon their last march, they were walking corp- 
ses. Disorderly mobs composed of all kinds of troops 
and nations, with no word of command, no beat of 
drum , silent as a procession of the dead they neared 
the city. All were unarmed, none was mounted, none 
was in complete uniform, their dress was ragged and 
dirty, and made up of pieces of clothing from the 
peasants and their wives. What each had found he 
had hung about his head and shoulders to have some 
protection against the marrow-piercing cold, old 
sacks , torn horsecloths , carpets, shawls , newly flayed 
skins of cats and dogs; one saw grenadiers in large 
sheepskins, and cuirassiers wearing women's dresses 
of many coloured frieze like Spanish mantles. Only 
a few had helmet and shako. They wore every kind 
, of head dress, checked and white nightcaps, as the 
peasants wore them, drawn down low over the face, 
a cloth or a piece of fur fastened over them to pro- 
tect the ears, with cloths too, over the lower part 
of the face. And yet the greater fpart were frost- 
bitten and fiery red in their ears and noses — their 
dark eyes lay quenched in their sockets. In few 
cases did any one wear shoe or boot; happy was he, 

■■---■■' ■ — 

poor creatures , arme ©ilttbcr. gone tipon, angctrctcn. 
kinds of troops, 3^ru|)|)cngattungcn. composed^ jufammcngcfc^t. 

word of eommmd, ©ontmanboruf. beat of drum, Strommcl* 
fd^Iag. procession of the dead, iobtctljug. mounted, bcrittcit. 
uniform, SJlotttUt, f. marrow-piercing, marfjetftbtcnb. newly 

^yet? «A:ms, frifd^ aBgegogcnc §fiutc. sfiako, ^ladQ, headdresst 
i^O^)ftra(^t. drawn low over the face, ticf in'§ ®c|t(it gCJO^cn, 
and yet the greater part etc., turn : and yet to the greater par, 
(^e^rja^l f.) were ears and noses etc. In fev) caAe%.^ NjSicc^.. 
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who could make the march in far-socks or broad 
for boots. Many had their feet wrapt in straw, in 
mats, rags, the leather of the knapsack or the felt 
of old hats. All hobbled propt on sticks, lame and 
halting. Even the Guards differed but littie from the 
rest, their cloaks were bunied, only their bearskin 
caps gave them still a military appearance. So they 
crawled on officers and soldiers together with bowed 
head in gloomy stupor. All had gro^vn figures of hor- 
ror through hunger and frost, and unutterable misery. 



fur-soeksy ^\l^]odtn. Many had etc. j turn: to tnani/ were etc. 
rags, Sa^)^)Ctt. knapsack, S^omtftcr. differed, Utttcrfd^tcb ft(!J. 
bearskin caps, S3fircnmilt^cn. crawl on, ba|crfd^lei(i^cn. together, 
burd^einanbcr. stupm, SBetftubun^. to grow a Jigure of horror, 

5u ctttcr ©d^rcdcnSficftdt tocrbcn. 
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40. 

THE MILES GLORIOSUS OF PLAUTDS. 

(Lessing.) 

How is it that it has not yet heen observed 
that this title only half belongs to Plautus? Plautus 
named his piece Glorioms jugt as he inscribed another 
Truculefdu8, Miles must be the addition of a gramma- 
rian. It is true the boaster whom Plautus depicts is 
a soldier, but his boastings do not refer solely to 
his profession and his warlike deeds — he is as 
bombastic with reference to love. He boasts not only 
of being the bravest, but also of being the most 
handsome and most amiable of men. All this can lie» 
in the word ^gl(yriom%\ but as soon as we add the 
word ^miles^ the ^glorioms^ is confined to his profession. 
Perhaps the grammarian, who made the addition, has 
been misled by a passage of Cicero, but hero Plau- 
tus himself should have had more weight with him 
than Cicero. Plautus himself says: 

Alazon Grace huic nomen est ComoedisB, 
Id nos Latine gloriosvim dicimus 

and in the passage of Cicero, it is not yet quite 
made out that the piece of Plautus is intended. The 
character of a bombastic soldier occurred in several 
pieces. Cicero may in fact have intended the Thraso 
of Terence. 



to half belong to any one, (Stticm jur §filftc QCl^bren. fiaa 
been observed, use indef. pronoun. inscribe, tiBctjd^tetBett. 
addition, ^\x\(X%, grammarian, ®rammati!cr. to refer to, \\6^ 

bcjtc^cn auf, c. ace. profession, ©tanb. warlike, friegcrtfd^. 
add, ^tnjufiifiCtt. confined, ctngejd^rfinft. misled, DetfU^tt, 
turn aetively. to Jiave weight with one, 6tncm QCltctt. bom- 
bastic, 0ro6frrs4^1^j<^- *way in fact, fann e^cn, Terence, 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

(Chapter II.) 

1 We were generally awaked in the morning by 

music, and on fine days rode a-hunting. The hours 
between breakfast and dinner the ladies devoted to 
dress and study: they usually read a page, and then 

5 gazed at themselves in the glass, which even philo- 
sophers might own often presented the page of great- 
est beauty. At dinner my wife took the lead; for, as 
she always insisted upon carving everything herself, 
it being her mothers way, she gave us, upon these 

10 occasions, the history of every dish. When we had 
dined, to prevent the ladies leaving us, I generally 
ordered the table to be removed; and sometimes, 
with the music-master's assistance, the girls would 
give us a very agreeable concert. Walking out, drink- 

15 ing tea, country dances, and forfeits, shortened the 



1 Avoid the passive, turn: Early in the morning awoke 

U8 generally music, to awake^ criDcrfcn. on fine days = was 
the day fims, a-hunting^ auf btc Safib. Begin with the nom. 
devote, ttjtbmcn, c. dat. to dress, ber toilette. studyy bctl 
35tt(^ern. a page, say: a eouple of pages, cin $oar @citcn. 

and then, unb filcid^ nad^l^er. 

5 gazed at themselves in the glass: looked in the glass, 

fcl^Ctt in, c. ace. which even phil. etc., Don bem {a fcttjt ^pi^. 
might own, milff ctt ctnrfiumcn. present, jurildtoerfen. the page, 
Ctn ^ibilb. of greatest, use the positive. At dinner, . SBet 
%x]^. to take the lead, ba§ SQSort nel^mett. for as she 
always etc., turn : for^ as she was accustomed to serve from 
every course herself, course, ®eri(^t. serve, botlegen. it being 
her mothers way, say: because her mother had done the like, 
the like, be§glci(^cn, adverbial gen. upon these occasions, bct 

blcjcm Slnlaf. 

10 ^h, Sd^lttjfcl. WThen we had dined, say: after the eating, 

order, laffcit, (see Ex. 21. f. 2). to prevent the ladies leav. etc., 
say: in order that the I. might remain in the room, remove, 
l^tnauStragm. with the m. m.^s assistence, untcr Sethtng i^reS 
SJlufiflc^rcrS. a very agree, cone, Ctn rc(]^t angenel^mcS ©on* 
cert. Walking out, f|)a}tcrcn gel^en. tea-drinking, %f)tt trinfen. 

J 5 country dances, Sontretans- forfeits, ipf&nbcif<)ieL 
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rest of the day, without the assistance of cards, as i 
I hated all manner of gaming, except backgammon, 
at which my old friend and I sometimes took a two- 
penny hit. Nor can I here pass over an ominous 
circumstance that happened the last time we played 5 
together; I only wanted to fling a quatre, and yet 
I threw deuce-ace five times running. 

restf bet 91 eft. unthout the assistance etc., turn: tcithout i 
that we were compelled to take cards as I hated. Begin a 
new sentence: also was every kind of gambling hateftd to me. 
gambling, ®lUdf§f^)tct hateful^ berl^a|t. ea^eept, mit ^uSnal&ine, 
c. gen. backgammon, ^rtcttac at which, tDOttn. to take a 
twopenny hit, fld^ ctnc 3wci^fftt«i0''?tirt]^te aBiagcn. Nor can 
I here etc., turn : Impossibly can I here a circumstance pass 
over, which showed itself ominous, bCT fld^ ungltitftociffa^ettb 

BegaB. 

the last time etc., turn: as we the last time played to- 5 
getJier I only wanted to fling a quatre, id^ Beburfic ttur nod^ 
cincS 2BurfeS Don SBiercn. a deuce-ace, jtuei ?t§. fve times 
running, filnfmal naU^ elttattber. 
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(Chapteb rv.) 

1 The place of our retreat was in a little neigh- 

bourhood, consisting of farmers, who tilled their own 
grounds, and were equal strangers to opulence and 
poverty. As they had almost all the conveniences of 

5 life within themselves, they seldom visited towns or 
cities in search of superfluities. Remote from the 
polite, they still retained the primaeval simplicity of 
manners; and, frugal by habit, they scarcely knew 
that temperance was a virtue. They wrought with 

10 cheerfulness on days of labour, but observed festivals 
as intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept np 
the Christmas carol, sent true love-knots on Valentine 
morning, ate pancakes on Shrovetide, showed their 
wit on the 1st of April, and religiously cracked nuts 

15 on Michaclmaseve. Being apprised of our approach, 
the whole neighbourhood came out to meet their mi- 

1 plaee of retreat, 3tlf(U(3^t§ort. was in a little n. etc., turn : 

liad a small munber of farmers for neighbours, nttmber, flnjdl^I. 
for neighbours, ju 9la^Bartl (see Ex. 27). till, ^fliigctt- tvere 
eqtial strangers, turn: were equally remowed. removed, crttfcmt 
toon, as they had, turn: as they understood to prepare, conve- 
niences, ScBcnSBcbilrfntjfc. 

5 towns or cities, fjfedfctt Utlb @tfibtc. in search of super- 

fluities, urn 2uEU§»?lrti!cl ju l^olen. Remote, fern, the polite, 
say : the polite world, bte l^O^fctne 2BcIt. retain, Bcttal^rcn. 
primeval simplicity of manners, bte urf|)riin0ltdftc Stttcnetttfalt. 
temperance, ^ntl^Qltfamfctt. was a virtue, pros. subj. 
10 wrought tvith cJieerfulness, turn: went to them merrily the 

work from the hand, on days of labour, an SBerfeltagen. ob- 
serve festivals, turn: they left to festivals (gctctta^en) their 
full right as a time of rest and pleasure, to keep up, 'fatten 
auf, c. dat. Christmas carol, SBci^nai^^tSltcb. send, Derfd^ttfcn. 
true love-knots, fiiebeSfttotcn. on Valentine morning, am St. SBa* 
Ienttn§*9Jlorgen. pancakes, ^fannfud&en. on Shrovetide, am 
Saftnad^tStage. religiously, getoiffenl^aft. 

15 on Michaclmaseve, am ^Jitd^aerS « ?(Bcnb. crack, IttOtfen. 

Being apprised, turn: of our approach apprised, Benad^tifi^ttgt. 

^ei^Mourhoodj ^emeinbe. came out to meet, lam entgegen gejogen. 
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nister, dressed in their finest clothes, and preceded i 
by pipe and tabor; a feast also was provided for onr 
reception, to which we sate cheerfdlly down; and 
what the conversation wanted in wit was made up in 
langhter. 5 

dressed in their finest clothes^ im SoiintagSflaatc. preceded i 

by pipe and tabm-, mitx bem SBortritt bott ^f etfcrn unb trommel* 
f(^lfi0cm. for our reception, ju unjcrm @irH)fatt0Ctt bcreit. 

cheerfully^ iDOl^lQemutl^, turn: and clieerfuUy we set our- 
selves down to the same. What the conversation etc., turn: 
What failed the conversation in wit (an SGBi^) was made up 
(erfc^t) by (burii^) merry laughter (®clfic^tcr). 5 
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(Chapteb IV.) 

1 As WG rose with the sun, so we never pursued 

oui' labours after it was gone down, but returned 
home to the expecting family, where smiling looks, 
a neat hearth, and pleasant fire, were prepared for 

6 our reception. Nor wore we without guests; some- 
times Farmer Flamborough, our talkative neighbour, 
and often the blind piper, would pay us a visit, and 
taste our gooseberry wine; for the making of which 
we had lost neither the receipt nor the reputation. 

10 These harmless people had several ways of being 
good company, for while one played the other would 
sing some soothing ballad — Johnny Armstrong's last 
Good-night, or the cruelty of Barbara Allen. The 
night was concluded in the manner we began the 

15 morning, my youngest boys being appointed to read 



1 As wcy ba totr. 80 we never, say: jo Ite^Ctt xoxx audft Bel 

bercn Untergange Don bcr ?lr6ctt aB. return /tome, ]^ctmfc|rcn. 

where smiling looks etc., put the adverbial phrase of place, 
first, sfniling looks, freunblid^C ©cftd^tct. « neat hearth, say: 
by the kindly (lool^itl^UCnb) fire of the clean (rctnltli^) liearth. 
were prepared for our reception , say simply : received us 

(cm^)fan0cn). 

5 without guests, ol^tlC SBcfU(]^. Farmer, ^ad^ter. talkative, 

ficf^rSd&tg. piper, ajiuftfont, ber @|)tclmann. gooseberry wine, 

So^anniSbccriDcin. taste, |)roBtrcn. of which, bcffcn. neither 

the receipt nor the reputation, 9icce|)t unb ptcr 9luf Un5 ttOd^ 

nldftt t)ctlorcn gtng. 

10 harmless, el^elid^. had several ways etc., say: had many 

(tnan(i^erlei) means for good entertaimnent. *'^Johny Arm- 
strong's last Good-night ", §att§ ^rmftronfiS Ic^tc gutc 5lad^t. 
'Uhe cruelty of Barbara Allen" bte SarBara aUct ©raufamleit. 
The night was concluded etc. This sentence will want much 
turning, say: Then after my youngest children Jutd read iJie 
lessons of the day (bic S^agcSlecttOtl) the evening was so dosed 
(ehen)o ^f/(|^Io^en) as we had begun the morning. 
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the lessons of the day; and he that read loudest, 
distinctest, and best, was to have a hal^enny on 
Sunday to put into the poor's box. 



Then begin a new sentence: Se who had read. best and 
clearest (am beutltd^jtcn) received a halfpenny (cinetl l^alben 
?Pcnnt) on Sunday, which he threw into the poor*s box (in 

bic 31rmcnBU(!Jfc). 
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(Chapteb V.) 

1 At a small distance from the house my prede- 

cessor had made a seat overshaded by a hedge of 
hawthorn and honey-suckle. Here, when the weather 
was fine, and our labour soon finished, we usually sat 

6 together to enjoy an extensive landscape in the calm 
of the evening. Here too we drank tea, which was 
now become an occasional banquet; and, as we had 
it but seldom, it diffused a new joy, the preparation 
for it being made with no small shai-e of bustle and 

10 ceremony. On these occasions our two little ones 
always read for us, and they were regularly served 
after we had done. Sometimes, to give a variety to 
our amusements, the girls sung to the guitar; and, 
while they thus formed a little concert, my wife and 

15 I would stroll down the sloping field, that was embel- 



1 At a small distance from the Iiouse, Untoeti be§ $aufe§. 

predecessor f SBorQfinQcr. a seat overshaded etc., eittC bon ^age^ 

born unb ©cifeblattfiel^egc umfd^attetc 9laj[enban!. to make hercy 
anicgcn. we usually sat, :j)f[c0tcn toir ju fi^en. when the 

weather was fine, Bci fd^fincm SBcttet. 
6 together, ffimmtlt^. to enjoy, um JU gcttiefecn. an exten- 

sive landscape, say: the view into (Don) the surrounding (unt' 
Itcgcnbc) landscape, too, oud^ tool^l. was now become, tear fiC* 
tOOlbctt. occasional banquet, say: an extraordinary enjoyment, 

etn aufecrgctoSl^nUd^cr ©cnuft- «« we had it but seldom, ba cr 

f cltcn crj^icn. diffuse, Jjcrbreitcn. the preparation for it, begin 
a new sentence: tlie preparations for such an enjoyment wwe 
earned on (betriebcn) with speciaUy festive (feicrltti^) eage^'ness 

(®cfd^ftftig!eit). 
1 On these occasions, turn : Ever (ftctS) by such an occasion 

must the youngest read something, to us, and they received in 
return conscientiously their share (portion) as soon as we had 
drunk, to give a variety to our amusements, um unfcten Hcittcn 

SuParfcttcn ?lbiDcd^fcIung ju gcbcn. 
15 And I would stroll, unb t(]^ j|)a5icrtc. down the sloping 
field, am ^Ibl^Qng bcS 3fcft)tain l^in. that i/oas embeUisli^d, say; 
wyiar^ Reckoned us etc. 
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lished with bluebells and centaury, talk of our chil- 
dren with rapture, and eigoy the breeze that wafted 
both health and harmony. 



bluebelisy Blaue ©lodenblutnen. centaury, £dufenbgillben« 
fraut. talk of our children^ begin a new sentence: baiei fpttt' 
^en. rapture, ]^eT)It(!^er 6ifcr. and enjoy, turn: and the re- 
freshing breeze wafted (toel^ete unS ju) us health and hartnony 

(©eclcnniljc). 



^ 
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(Chaptee XI.) 

1 Mr. Borchell was always fond of seeing some innocent 

amnsement going forward, and set the boys and girls to 
blindman's buff. My wife too was persuaded to join 
in the diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think she 
5 was not yet too old. In the mean time, my neigh- 
bour and I looked on, laughed at every feat, and 
praised our own dexterity when we were young. Hot 
cockles succeeded next, questions and commands fol- 
lowed that, and last of all they sat down to hunt the 

10 slipper. As every person may not be acquainted with 
this primeval pastime, it may be necessary to observe, 
that the company at this play plant themselves in a 
ring upon the ground, all except one who stands in 
the middle, whose business it is to catch a shoe, which 

15 the company shove about under their hams from one 
to another, something like a weaver's shuttle. As it 
is impossible, in this case, for the lady who is up to 

1 was alioaya fond etc., untcrltcS ntd^t fttr unjd^ulbtgcn 3^tt» 

))eTtteti JU jorgcn. set the boys cmd girls to B. M. B. arrang- 
ed for the young people a game of B. M. B. (cin SBlinbchll^fpicf). 
was persttaded, lic6 \i(^ bcreben. to Join in the diversion, jur 
S^cilna^mc an btefcm SBctgniigcn. and it gave me pleasure, 
tDoBei i(| mtd^ bariiber freuete. 

5 too oldy say: too old for it, ju alt bajU. look on, say: 

made the spectators (gujd^auer). feat, ©trct(!J. dexterity, %t> 
fd^idUd^fett. when we were young, say: in younger years. Hot 
cockles, Stngetfnilpfd^en. succeeded next, was later played, quet- 
tions and commands foUowed that, fobaiW Sragc Ultb ^tttttort. 

10 to hunt the slipper, um ben ^Pantoffcl JU jagen. this pri- 

meval pastime, bicjeS <S^)icI auS ber alien, guten Seit. plant 
oneself fld^ nteberlaffen. whose business it is to catch, ber bcn 
^Pantoffel aufsugreifen l^at. 

15 the company etc., bie Uebrtgen einanber unter ben ^ien 
gleidft elnem 2Beberf(3^iff jutterfen. As it is impossible etc., tum : 
Stands 7iow a lady in the circle, and is it to her (tDtrb e§ l^r) 
impossible to tum her face to all at once (jugletd^) so lies a 
special pleasantry of the game tJierein tJiat tliey (man) give (tier* 
fe^en) her a blow tvith the heel (^bfa^) of the slipper, upon 
/Aa^ j?are of the person (85r\)ex) wliere site can least guard 



face all the company at once, the great beauty of the 
play lies in hitting her a thump with the heel of the 
shoe on that side least capable of making a defence. 

againtt (ettoel^ten) it. turn her face, ba§ ®efi(!^i jttttetiben. to 
all, flllcn. epeeial pleasantry, einc Bcfonbcrc ^nttel^mlili^fcit. a 
blow, ©(jjlag. heel, Wd\(!L%. upon that part, auf bcn %f)e\l. 
least, am Wenigftcn. it, xf)n. referring to the blow, ben @(!Jla0. 
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(Chawkb XV.) 

1 ^^GnOt and shame (says the allegory) ^ere at 

first companions, and in the beginning of their journey 
inseparably kept together. But their union was soon 
found to be disagreeable and inconvenient to both: 

5 Guilt gave Shame frequent uneasiness, and Shame 
often betrayed the secret conspiracies of Guilt. After 
long disagreement, therefore, they at length consented 
to part for ever. Guilt boldly walked forward alone 
to overtake Fate, that went before in the shape of 

10 an executioner; but Shame, being naturally timorous, 
returned back to keep company with Virtue, which 
in the beginning of their journey they had left behind. 
Thus, my children, after men have travelled through 
a few stages in vice. Shame forsakes them, and returns 

15 back to wait upon the few virtues they have still 
remaining." 

1 GuUt^ baS Saftcr. shame, bic ©d^am. says the allegory, 

turn: fo ^cijt C§ in bcr ^Hegorie. were at first companions, 
say: wandered at first (^nfangS) together, and in the beginn- 
ing of their Journey, this may be translated ba. inseparably 
kept together = were inseparable from one another. union, 
Serein. was found to be, jeigt^ fld^. inconvenient, fd^fibUd^. 
to both, say: for both parts. 

6 gave, t)Crurfad^tc, c. dat. betray, t)errat§en. conspiracy, 

UmtttcB. disagreement, gtotft. consented, t)ereini0tcn fl(^ ba^in. 
boldly, \tti^, begin with the adverb. walked forward, say : 
went his lonely way. Fate, ba§ ©(^idtfal. overtake, ein^olen. 
in the shape of an executioner, in ©eftaft eincS §cnlcr§. went, 
I^etaog. 

10 naturally, t)On $au§ au§. timorous, fd^Ud^tem. return, 

!el^ren. to keep company with ony one, fld^ an 6inen anju* 
fd^UeSen. in the beginning of the journey, Betm ^ntritt jener 
SQSanberung. my children, licbc ^nber. thus my children etc., 
turn: thus we see that men (bet ^Dlenfd^) wfio have travelled 
(fortgetoanbcft) « few stages (eine g^tt lang) on tJie road of vice 
are forsaken by shame. 

15 Then begin a new sentence and say: This one (biefc) 

returns as companion to tJte few virtues which perJiaps remain 
over (ftbrig). 
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